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ternal organs. Since this discovery was 
made, it became necessary to subdivide 
sensations into exfernal and internal. The 
differences which exist between these two 
species of sensations should be clearly 
pointed out. The internal sensations coms 
mence their first manifestations during in- 
tra-uterine existence ; even at that early pe- 
riod the foetus moves and acts; but nothing 
proves that its movements are determined 
by the operation of external senses; indeed, 
it is impossible to be so, for the factus is 
completely isolated in the uterus. If the 
foetus moves, it is in consequence of im- 
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LECTURE Il. tee : - 
‘ aS ; pulses originating in the internal viscera 
DIVISION OF Ai SE PRROTIONS OF operating on the cerebro-spinal axis. These 


jinternal sensations are the evidence of our 

Gesxtiemen: The subject of our former | first wants, and are derived from the ner- 
lecture may have excited some doubts in| vous filaments which are distributed to the 
your minds, for doubt is a necessary conse- mucous membranes of the internal viscera, 
quence of reflection. Before we acquire a} and which we may thus consider as so many 
complete knowledge of any subject, a great | |internal senses, and their nerves as nerves 
number of objections present themselves, | scated in the interior of tissues. Thus the 
but as doubts on the present occasion will| stimulus produced by meconium accumu- 
be best resolved by the gradual dev elop- | lated in the intestines, may as well become a 
ment of what'I have to say, I shall not seek | cause of motion in the fietus, as the painful 
to answer them at present. 1 explained to, ‘flexion of one of its limbs. The other sti- 
you how, at the termination of long and | muli, which act through the skin, cannot be 
useless disputes on metaphysics, physiolo- | compared to the sense of touch in after life, 
gists, whose merit in our opinion far exceeds | developed by a multitude of different bo- 
that of the philosophers, established the fol-|dies; for, as the cutaneous surface of the 
lowing distinctions in the functions of the fetus is enveloped in a fluid whose compos 
nervous system—viz. sensations, wants or/|sition and temperature are constantly in- 
instincts, tendencies which engender the variable, the nervous centres can only re- 
several passions, the intelligence, properly | ceive, through this medium, certain con- 
so called, and, finally, movements. We shall ' fused sensations, analogous to those which 
now examine ‘summarily each of these divi-|are communicated by the viscera. Here 
sions, because it is indispensable that we|we may ask, should we give the name of 
should acquire an exact knowledge of each, | ‘‘ sensations” to impressions which are de- 
if we would understand clearly the theories | rived from internal membranes, the interior 
attached to them. of tissues, or even the cutancous nerves, dur- 


The sensations, which, taken in general, | ing gestation? Is the denomination “ sen- 


compose the first series of intellectual phe-/s 
nomena, were, in the beginning, regarded | 
as effects produced by external causes, that 
is, as the results of the action of the five 
senses. This elementary notion was thought 
sufficient for a length of time, but the re- 
searches and meditations of modern physio- 
logists have considerably enlarged it. They | 





sation” here rigorously just? Might we 
not adopt that of internal and external sen- 


‘sitive stimuli, as more rational and exact? 


The term, however, is received, and we 
shall employ it. 

Immediately after birth the child finds 
itself in relation with the external world; 
here the objects of impression are various, 





discov ered and pointed out sensations whieh , “ Sensation,” properly so called, now com- 
were excited infernally. and produced inthe mences, and the skin begins to act as an 
brain by the nerves which form part of in- external sense. This covering, as well as 
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the organs of sight, hearing, smell, and| 
taste, is now placed in contact with agents 
to which the child was a stranger while in 
its mother’s womb, and it is trom this mo- 
ment that we should date the existence of 
external sensationg. | 
Having thus determined the signification | 
of the word “ sensation,” we may demand | 
“In what does sensation really consist?” } 
his is a question of the highest importance, 
which we shall now attempt to resolve. 
The sensations transmit the action of ex- 
ternal stitnuli to the brain. Of this there 
can be no doubt; but do they transmit 
them immediately after birth in the same 
manner as after the expiration of several 
years? Aseuredly not. The new-born child 
which receives a sensation for the first 
time, is incapable of forming a clear idea of 
external bodies; nor can he act with that 
reflection and knowledge which these ideas 
are one day destined to produce. None of, 
the faculties which he possesses determine 
or direct his movements. This fact is too} 
clear to require any demonstration. The 
sensations of the infant are thus imperfect, | 
when compared with those received at a 
more mature age; yet they are not without 
producing their effects ; they stimulate the 
child to seize the mother’s breast into its 
lips; to cry when it suffers, or laugh when 
the external world renders it the subject of | 
pleasure. 


But in what manner do these sensations, 


which already are so different from those of 


intra-uterine life, produce those various 
acts, since they are independent of reflection 
and consciousness? They act immediately 
after birth, by exciting our wants or instincts; 
that is to say, the nervous movement of 
each sensation immediately associates itself 
With those movements of that part of the 
brain which is destined to satisfy the in-| 
stinct, without its being necessary for the 
imtelligence to take any part in this process. 
* But what is instinct?” you may say. I an- 
swer ((o proceed from what we know to 
what is uuknown), Instinct is the same 
power which stimulates the fatus during 
intra-uterine existence, to move its limhs 
whenever it finds itself in a painful posi- 
tion. ‘This faculty rosides, as you have seen, 
in the brain, and is now developed by other 
causes, by external agents, whose influence | 
is transmitte through the senses, without 
consciousness, reflection, or any intellectual | 
phenomenon. All the actions of the child at } 
this period of life are instinctive, and the | 
impressions which determine movements | 
through the medium of instinct, are derived | 
from the internal as well as the external | 
senses. Let us keep this double origin in| 
mind, and quote some examples : — Hunger | 
is the cause of uneasiness ; cold excites pain 
and agitation; the prick of a pin on the 
skin makes the child cry; indigestion is at- 
tended by internal pain and movements 


|; part in their production. 
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expressing suffering. In all these examples 
we recognise the empire of instinct, which 
is developed, now in consequence of a sen- 
sation transmitted from the interior, then in 
consequence of one communicated by the 
senses ; while in both cases certain regions 
of the brain, destined to satisfy the first 
wants of our nature, are acted upon. 

The instinctive impulses to which I have 
thus drawn your attention continue to act 
at a later period of life, but they are far 
from preserving that pre-eminence which 
they enjoy immetiately after birth; the 
sentiments by degrees mix themselves up 
with our actions; and consciousness, making 
daily progress, soon plays a most important 
Prom this time 
forward, volition acts under the impulse of 
three stimuli, whereas heretofore it was 
operated on by two only. But let us advance 
a little with the existence of the child: he 
becomes developed under the influence of 
instinctive movements ; the organs of sense 
become accustomed to the action of the ex- 
ternal world; new phenomena are excited, 
and the child has acquired what are called 
the “images” of bodies. Let us stop here 
for a moment. What are the ideas of bo- 
dies ? This is a fundamental point, on which 
the science of metaphysics is in great part 
based, because it has been made almost 
subordinate to this phenomenon. This 


| basis, however, is false; you may convince 


yourselves of this, on reflecting how the 
child has lived and acted for a length of 
time, without having any idea of bodies: in 
this respect his mind was blank ; his parents 
and nurse received them for him. Now, 
however, he has acquired this element, and 
retains what are called the “images” of 
the bodies he has seen. But are these really 
images? Certainly not. He has felt the 
presence of bodies with which he has been 
placed in relation. A man, an animal, a 
hoop, a table, or any other body, has pro- 
deced an impression which he remembers, 
and which is repeated in the absence of the 
bodies that originally gave rise to them. 
This latter phenomenon is an act of me- 


| mory. The child re-presents to himself those 


bodies which have produced impressions on 
him, and seems to place them before his 
eyes. Hence the theory of images. 

But the term “image” cannot be em- 
ployed in a literal sense. If you place ac- 
tual images in the brain, that organ will be 
found to he teo small to receive their exces- 
sive number. Besides, the presence of the 
picture or image implies or requires some 
being established there to contemplate it. 
How tien is this new being organized? Has 
ita brain; has it eyes? Does that brain, 
do these eyes, receive the images of your 
svpposed images? If you reject this sup- 
position, what is it within that considersand 
contemplates these images? If on the 
other hand you endow your “ being” with 
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nples eyes, a brain, &c., you establish a manjis now under consideration. Instinct and 
‘hich within a man, and there is then no reason | sentiments still play the higher part; reflec- 
Sen- why you should not go on enclosing a third| tion acts in the smaller namber of cases. 
en in in your second, and a fourth in your third,| A child avoids an object which has caused 
’ the and thus maltiplying ad infinitum the prin- | him some disagreeable impression, because 
zlons ciples of vision, intuition, and contempla- he remembers the impression received ; on 
first tion, one within another. A similar neces-|the contrary he eagerly approaches every 


ce Ol 


sity will exist for perceptions excited by 
other senses, as for the touch, which per- 
ceives consistence and resistance ; for hear- 
ing, smelling, taste, which communicate the 
perceptions of sound, odour, and flavour. 
Nothing is more convenient than to trans- 
form these various perceptions into so many 
coloured images or sketches, engraved as it 
were with a graver’s-tool. “ But,” let me 
again ask, “where engraved? by whom are 





the lines touched? whose is the hand to di- 
rect the instrument? where the voice to! 


sing your notes?” The conjecture is a 
falsity; let us then lay aside images and 


object from which he remembers to have 
derived any pleasure; but these different 
actions are less the result of calculation or 
reasoning than the effect produce: by an in- 
stinctive sentiment of pleasure or pain, with 
which the sight of the object inspires him. 
The instincts and sentiments possess me- 
mory as well as external perceptions. 
Instinct, whose existence we established 
long before the child was placed in relation 
with the external world, is thus excited by 
the presence of bodies; the sentiments are 
much less under its influence. Reflection 


| now begins to show itself, but is almost ex- 


clusively confined to aiding these two pri- 


confine ourselves to the word “ perceptions.” | 
jonse What is perception? We answer, “a/ mary instigators, and by the triple impulse 
B Gk primitive phenomenon by which we are| thus produced are determined ali the move- 
‘ited, placed in relation with the external world.” | ments of appropriating or rejecting bodies. 
alled This phenomenon is inexplicable, but we have | Itis evident that animals are stil! more influ- 
here full knowledge of its existence, and an irre-| enced by instinct than by either of the two 
f bo- sistible sentiment compels us to believe in| other faculties, which the higber classes only 
‘hich the reality of the objects perceived. When | possess in a feeble degree ; the lower classes 

part once objects have been perceived by any of| not at all. 
most the senses, the perception seems prolonged Having thus obtained an idea of sensa- 
1 = for some time after the former have ceased | tions, the wants and instincts, let us ex- 
mince to act on the sense; and even when obje *ts} amine the development of sentiments, of 
the cease to act, and the perception originally | which man possesses only some insignifi- 
h of received has disappeared, the perceptions cant traces at birth, because they are not 


5: In 


of the same objects may be recalled with- 
out any new application of the body to our 
organs. This constitutes memory in general, 
which we may distinguish into memory of} 
prolongation and memory of reproduction of 
perception. You see, every act of memory 
presupposes an impression made by external 
objects on the senses. 

Perceptions of external objects, memory, 


| necessary in our early infancy. 





that is to say prolongation or reproduction 
of these perceptions in the absence of their 
exciting objects, are the primitive intel- 
lectual phenomena which some writers 
call “intellectual faculties.” 
purpose are these faculties given us? On 
the one hand to attract us towards certain 
bodies which are useful, to stimulate us to- 
wards their acquisition ; on the other hand, 
toremove us from such objects as are in- 
jurious, and warn us of their effects. The 
truth of this principle is proved by observ- 
ing the acts of each animal; and we can 
readily conceive how memory is as neces- 


But for what | 


The senti- 
ments begin to be developed in man from 
the moment he becomes a social being. His 
organization acquires at the same time a 
greater degree of perfection. It is only as 
he grows up that the child becomes socia- 
ble. Hitherto we have seen the organs of 
sense almost exclusively subservient to the 
instinct; the wants are still felt; but we 
now arrive at a period of life when the sen- 
timents commence exercising an important 
influence on human actions. How does the 
child attain this degree of perfection? In 
the first place, by the want he experiences 
of the society or assistance of his fellow 
creatures. This is the principal stimulus to 
the development of sentiments, and not re 

flection, as the philc sophers of the eighteenth 
century have erroneously insisted. Man 
becomes a social being in following the 
impulses of a want which he feels within 
him, before reflection is sufficiently deve- 
loped to produce the same effect. He thus 
acts like various dumb animals, with whom 


oar sary to them as it is to us for the execution 

be it. of these acts. But you may ask, are the de- | society is also an instinctive want, although 
Has terminations dictated by actual perception, | they possess little or no reflection. Look at 
rn, or by the memory of perceptions that are | various tribes of the brute creation, who 
your passed, always reproduced by intelligence ?| gather themselves together immediataly 
eup- Are they in all cases calculations ; the effects | after birth, without being guided by intelli- 
sand of reavoning based on a knowledge of the | gence, or being able to appreciate the mo- 


the 
with 


properties aud qualities of bodies? Not al 
Ways, especially at the period of life which 


tives of their association. It is thus that 
sociability hecomes developed in the infant, 
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He learns to love, and attaches himself to| but one had recourse to spiritual ideas in- 
some particular person; he experiences | fused into the soul without the aid of the 
gratitude before he reasons, although his | senses; the other invoked the direct inter- 
mind is possessed of ideas, and he has the| vei:ion of the Divinity to justify belief in 
power of perceiving bodies. Hume, indeed, | the existence of an external world. Such 
pretends that we can never acquire a cer- | extravagant conceptions scarcely merit the 
tainty of the existence of objects, because | honour of being refuted: but they show how 
these latter are only known by images pro-| the intervention of phrenology becomes 
duced in the mind, a sanctuary into which | necessary to put an end to the speculations 
no material body can penetrate. Let us| of the psychologists. The conviction of the 


examine briefly this subject, which we! 
merely touched upon in our former lecture; 
for some amongst you, gentlemen, may par- | 
take of the opinion of the Scottish metaphy- | 
sician, and address to himself the objection 
thence resulting. I trust I am far from, 
numbering myself amongst those people 
who desire to be believed on their word; 
but Iam here compelled to say, that the 
theory of Hume appears to me to be absurd, | 
because in admitting the existence of man, 
we must necessarily admit a belief in exter- 
nal objects. If the sceptic doubts the ex- 
istence of his senses, he must doubt the ex- | 
istence of father, mother, children, and} 
friends ; he becomes alone in the earth; his| 
very body is a problem, because its existence | 
is known to him merely through his senses; | 
he is reduced to a personal sentiment, to| 
an “I;" but what is a “ self” without 
body, and the perception of bodies from 
which it may be distinguished? Who has 
ever seen a being of this kind? How), 
does the sceptic explain the existence of 
the various moral sentiments which are 
connected with a social state, and the ties of 
consanguinity? Yet he feels these senti- | 
ments; he loves his neighbour and _ his! 
fricnd; his conscience will never confess that | 
the existence of such persons is doubtful, 
much less that they do not exist at all. 
“Why do you eat,” we may ask him, “ if| 
you disbelieve the existence of your food? | 
Why drink, if you imagine that you swal- 
low a nonentity? Why avoid a precipice, 
unless you knew that one really opens to 
engulf you? You avoid it, however, by| 
instinct, and without reflection. The very! 
sight of the danger compels you to retreat 
from it. Do you ever think of debating a 
question of reality on the approach of a 
hungry wolf? In all these cases you act as | 
you would have done in your infancy, be- 
fore you possessed the faculty of reflection 
of which you now make so absurd a use. 
Instinct alone is sufficient to refute you. 
Kesides, when you employ this species of 
argument in writing, do you deny the exist- 
ence of your pen, or of the persons to whom 
you address your sophisms? If so, why 
ake such trouble to convince them?” Thus 
the sceptics are equally condemned by re- | 
flection as by the iustincts and sentiments. 

These few observatious appear to me suf- 
ficient to exhi»it the doctrine of Hume in 


existence of bodies, founded on the faculty 
of perceiving them, is inherent in our na- 
ture; it is a primary fact, incontestable, 
though incapable of being explained, but 
one which explains thedifferent movements 
and acts of our life, whether instinctive or 
dictated by reflection and the sentiments, 
Let us, therefore, accept this as an esta- 
blished fact, on which we may may base an 
ulterior reasoning. But here another pro- 
position presents itself which is strictly true, 
though at first sight you may refuse accept- 
ing it without modification. The social edi- 
fice is built in great part on the instincts or 
wants, and on the sentiments; these latter 
are developed before the intellectual facul- 
ties, and originate sponde sud, like the in- 
stinctive tendencies, or primary wants, with 
which they become confounded. We may 
derive the sentiments from the same source 
as the instincts; but although the latter 
rank in the same order with them, the sen- 
timents are of a more elevated grade, inas- 
much as they are not completely formed be- 
fore man begins to associate with his fellow- 
creatures; are absent in all animals who 
are not destined to live in society; and, 
finaily, never acquire the high degree of 
perfection which constitutes morality, until 
man is perfectly organized, and enjoys all 
the faculties which distinguish him in the 
midst of surrounding beings. 

We now arrive at the grand attributes of 
man, the intellectual faculties. Ue has al- 
ready learned some knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world by feeling, hearing, smelling, 
touching, tasting, the various objects na- 
ture presents; he has executed the move- 
ments inspired by these different percep- 
tions; at first his obedience was of a passive 
nature, without any consciousness of his 
actions. But now he is now longer a child; 
the time is arrived when he examines his 
actions, interprets his feelings, and asks 
himself, “ What do Ido?” “Why do I do 
this?” From this moment he is placed 
under the guidance of his intellect; the 
qualities of bodies no longer make their 
impressions without exciting the curiosity, 
and giving rise to reflection. But when does 
human perfection receive this finishing 
touch? It arrives with the development of 


|our organization; not suddenly, but by in- 


sensible degrees. At first, the reflections 
which the child makes are small in number; 


its true light. B shop Bernketny and Mat-| presently, they are applied to masses of 
LEBRANCHE took our view of the subject; | facts; by-and-by they extend to details; the 
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child now establishes distinctions, and ab- | ters in which you will find the names of en- 
stracts the motions he has acquired. In this | tities more fit to dazzle the mind than fur- 
manner the intellectual faculties become de- | nish any explanation of man or his nature. 
veloped, and the individual, no longer child | Instead of taking the adult man as the type 
or boy, is elevated to the dignity of a rea-| of a species, and observing what passes in 
soning man. But what end does nature | his mind, we must study the moral and in- 
propose in thus perfecting the faculties ? | tellectual being in quite a different manner, 
The end is the same for the aduit as for the| and follow his development, step by step, 
child; to point out the best manner of ap- | from his origin to his decay. We must ob- 
propriating external bodies to his wants.|serve man, at first impelled by instincts, 
What man did originally from mere instinct, | wants, or tendencies, all different modifi- 
he now does from reflection; but he soon | cations of the same order of faculties ; we 
does more, for he observes, not simply to should next see him directed by sentiments 
satisfy the wants of preservation and repro-| which are merely an extension of the pre- 
duction, but to satisfy a want of knowledge ceding faculties; and, finally, contemplate 
which becomes developed with the organs| him when intelligence first springs up, 
of intelligence. | grows in strength, and is mixed with his 





But do you imagine that man is now! determinations ; in a word, when the intel- 

lectual principle is brought into action to 
modify the impulses produced by the wants, 
the tendencies, the sentiments, and the pas- 
sions 

But here we find a source of error to 
which your attention should be drawn. The 
intelligence has been raised to a suvereign 
rank, and endowed with a despotic authority 
which it is far from possessing, and many 
erroneously attribute a similar prerogative 
to the intellect of man. 

This error is evident in the metaphysical 
writings of Conpitvtac, who still counts 
several powerful followers in the universi- 
tiez of France; but I cannot enter into de- 
tails; it is sufficient to indicate the funda- 
mental doctrines to which leading philoso- 
phers attach their names. I have already 
spoken of the old distinction of our faculties 
into understanding and volition. According 


withdrawn from the influence of those 
wants or instincts which existed long be- 
fore the birta of his intelligence? This 
would be a grave error. These secret im- 
pulses never cease to exercise a certain au- 
thority, and in spite of our sagest reflec- 
tions, in spite of the most admirable calcu- 
lations, the firmest resolutions, our actious 
will not invariably be guided by what is 


called reason; they will more frequently be | 


determined, without our being conscious of 


it, by the instincts and sentiments of our! 


early youth. Gentlemen, this latter truth 
is deduced from the pbysiology of the 
brain, whose study has been so admirably 
traced by Gatti and Spurzueim; but it is 
to the latter we principally owe it; by him 
the idea is clearly laid down; at least in his 
lectures. This is an important truth, for it 





is the only key we have to explain the vari- 
ous contradictions we observe in human 
actions, the disorders of civilized society, 
and the obstacles which oppose the progress 
of the mind, a progress without bounds, if 
we were merely guided by the dictates of 
our reason. But these instincts, these sen- 
timents, which predominated in man during 
the first years of his life, and governed all 
his actions, predominate now that he has 
arrived at the period of reflection; and it 
is only with difficulty that the judgment is 
able to prevent our actions from obeying 
the tendency of passion and inclination. 


|to this system the understanding is com- 
posed of attention, comparison, and reason- 
ing. But the phrenologists remark that 
!attention is a general faculty, common to 
jall the cerebral organs; for attention cane 
not exist without an object; we have no 
attention except for the impressions which 
interest us, and each impression implies an 
organ. The same phrenologists observe 
that comparison and judgment equally be- 
long to all our perceptions, for no percep- 
tion can be clear unless distinguished from 
all others, and distinction implies judgment. 


Reasoning is the repetition of our judg- 
ments, and as we judge our own proper 
judgments, it is also the judgment of a 
judgment, the whole under the direction of 
the intellect. Now let us see, if, as writers 
say, the intelligence governs despotically all 
the operations which they affect to call 
operations of the intellect. 


Gentlemen, I hope sincerely that you have 
seized the meaning of my expressions; for 
this concurrence of the various functions of 
the brain is the fundamental point of the 
doctrine I profess. ‘The preliminary notions 
ve have just exposed must already have im- 
pressed you with the importance of phre- 
nology as a science; and it was the more 
necessary to acquire some acquaintance Altention does not depend on the mind; 
with them because they are little studied at we are attentive to what pleases us; and 
the present day. The phenomena of the what pleases is what is agreeable to our 
human intelligence bave hitherto been ex- organization. The attention of a child will 
amined in a very vague and general man- never be excited by morality or metaphy- 
ner. A few groups have been assembled sics; give him a plaything, a doll, and his 
together to form the titles of so many chap- | whole attention is at once fixed; hence the 
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intelligence is not the regulator of atéention, | the conclusion we draw from them is this, 
considered as a general faculty. that philosophers have fallen into error in 

Comparison enters into all our perceptions, | abstracting the sum of our intellectual fa- 
and in order that the latter be clear, their} culties, and giving this abstract being a 
corresponding organs must be sufficiently | title under which they erect it into a kind 
developed. The most profound thinker | of judge, which directs the understanding, 
will form an imperfect judgment of colour, | Volition, the sentiments, and the instincts, 
sounds, forms, &c., if the organs corre-| sometimes according to its caprice, some- 
sponding to those attributes are but im-| times according to its constitution, its tend- 
perfectly developed in him. There is no | encies, or its nature, of which the Divinity 


one who may not test this by experiment. 
Hence neither comparison nor attention is 
exclusively governed by the mind. 

Reasoning is applied sometimes to the 
primary attributes of bodies, sometimes to 
our judgments, instincts, and sentiments, 
compare todgether, or with perceptions and 
sensations. Now aman can reason justly 
only on such operations as take place within, 
in a manner more or less complete, or, in 
other words, a man will reason correctly on 
colours, forms, distances. &c., while his judg- 
ment of instincts, sentiments, and morality, 
may be wretched. This clearly shows that 
the intellect, or, if you like it better (for 
it makes no matter), the individual, or 
“1,” cannot produce the various forms of 
reasoning at will, that its duty is merely 
to preside over the judgments formed, and 
that the latter are always proportioned to 
the perceptions which form their basis. 

Let us next pass to volition. This faculty 
is composed, according to the metaphy- 
sicians, of desire, preference, and liberty. 


Desire is provoked by the cerebral centre | 


of each faculty, thrown into action by its 
natural stimulus through the means of sen- 
sation and perception. The same takes place 
in an opposite sense for aversion, and every 
one knows that pleasure and displeasure, 
love and pain, are comprehended under 
this double category. Now the intellectual 
principle which is personified in the three 
expressions just mentioned, has no part 
whatever in this stimulus; it perceives, and 
here the duty of the intellect terminates. 
Desire is therefore independent of the in- 
telligence. Preference is an immediate con- 
sequence of desire, or aversion, which, as 
we said, depend on an instinct or a senti- 
ment, excited by some impressions. 
also, this pretended principle of our philo- 
sophers plays the same part as in the opera- 
tion of desire. 

Liberty can only exist in the acts of an 
individual who is really free to act, or to ab- 
stain from action, as he may think proper; 
for this faculty implies something more than 
the mere saying or believing that we are 
free. Now this condition can exist, neither 
in the embryo nor the infant, nor in the 
idiot ; and attentive observation proves that 
many aman who thinks his actions perfect- 
ly free, is guided by an instinct, or a senti- 
ment, or a passion, whose all-powerful influ- 
ence is evident to every one but himself. 

These assertions are incontrovertible, and 


Here, | 


| alone possesses the secret. 


| Other philosophers, seduced by the term 
\“1” of Descartes, derive their reasoning 
|from the testimony of conscience. Con- 
| sciousness manifests itself in the sentiment 
of personality or “ self,” and it is here, ac- 
| cording to them, that the spirit or soul of 
|man resides. Now the first point which the 
partisans of this system are forced to con- 
jcede is, that the new faculty, which they 
| Substitute in the place of the “soul” of the 
jancient philosophers, may sometimes be 
| wanting,—that it neither exists in the em- 
| bryo nor in the infant,—that it disappears 
during a certain number of the twenty-four 
| hours composing each day, and, finally, that 
it is considerably obscured or weakened in 
ja state of ill health. Hence the phenome- 
| non constituting their immaterial principle 
jis an intermitting one. Asfor myself, I can- 
| not help thinking, that these various theories 
of the intellectual man are essentially vi- 
cious. The intelligence is a phenomenon 
which is superadded during the progress of 
| life, to those of instinct and the sentiments, 
| and the different faculties composing it are 
| variously distributed, as we shall presently 
| See, in the different classes of animals. 


The first principle we have to lay down in 
the comparison of man with other animals, 
is, that sensation no where takes place in the 


nerves of the external senses. The organs 
of sense merely modify the impregsions 
created by external bodies, in such a manner 
as to render them perceptible by the brain, 
but it is the latter organ alone which per- 
ceires. This is proved by the fact that when 
the brain is diseased, perception ceases, al- 
though the organs of sense remain perfectly 
sound, and receive freely the influence of 
jagents to produce sensations in a normal 
state. Let us also add that the perception 
of bodies acting through the sensitive nerves 
is not the office of the brain taken in mass, 
but belongs to certain portions of the nerv- 
ous centre destined for that purpose. This 
jmight be proved by showing that certain 
partial affections of the brain prevent the 
production of perceptions which should ar- 
rive from certain senses, while the percep- 
tions excited by the other senses are unin- 
terrupted ; but unfortunately the physiology 
of the brain has not yet arrived at a sufii- 
cient degree of perception to enable us to fix 
the precise points on which the perceptions 
of the various attributes of bodies depend. 
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AND HIS POSITION IN THE CREATION, 


Another important fact to be considered 
is, that the faculties which communicate to 
others the effects of our perceptions are 
phenomena which are perfectly distinct 
from perceptions themselves. Thus, paint- 
ing, eculptare, imitation, and language, be- 
long to regions of the brain which are quite 
distinct from these which preside over per- 
ception, properly socalled. This is evidently 
proved by the fact that a man’s perceptions 
way be exceedingly clear and distinct, with- 
out his possessing the faculties of painting, 
sculpture, and language. 

A third fact, of equal importance with the 
preceding is, that the sentiment of person- 
ality, which we express by the word “1,” 
seems to depend on that region of the brain 
which presides over the judgment of our 
faculties. We have some reason for presuin- 
ing that certain animals partake this senti- 
ment of personality with us, although they 


are incapable of expressing it; however, it | 


is evident that the personal sentiment ex- 
pressed by the sign “1,” does not constitut« 
the essence of man, as certain psychologists 
pretend, because, as we have alyeady shown, 
an essential attribute can never be consti- 
tuted by an intermitiing phenomenon. Ob- 
scure theories of this kind are merely cal- 
culated to render philosophy a subject of 
eternal dispute; hence the physiological 
method is here essentially necessary to 
communicate a proper direction to the study 
of the human mind. Ycu will, however, 
lind writers who profess that consciousness 
embraces all the facts relative to sensation, 
to reason, to knowledge, and to volition. 
But how can consciousness comprehend 
all the facts relative to our senses? Is this 
possible? Judge of this yourselves, now 
that you know how man possesses sensa- 
tions before his consciousness is developed ; 
we have demonstrated this in the infant, and 
you will presently see that many animals in 
whom we cannot imagine the existence of 
personality, are yet capable of perceiving, in 
the fullest sense of the word. Knowledge 
iacontestably depends on consciousness in 
the perfect man ; but this is far from proving 
that consciousness forms the essence of man, 
whose nature does not permit him to possess 
knowledge at every period of his existence. 
The psychologists may coutent themselves 
with similar explications, but not the physi- 
logists, who attach themselves to the study 
of the cerebral functions, and contemplate 
man in all the troubles to which he is sub- 
jected. The phevomena of consciousness and 
reason disappear during madness, and if the 


theory of the psychologists were true, the | 


unfortunate maniacs who are intrusted to 
our care would become animals instead of 
men, Thus you see that this system of 
philosophy is a source of interminable con- 
troversy and discussion. 

We have the same objections to make 
with regard to volition, which, in the theory 
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now alluded to, is identified with “‘ self.’’ 
The facts emanating from volition are only 
met with in conditions where the intelligence 
predominates over the instincts and senti- 
ments. The erection of the principle “ self” 
into a primitive faculty is an act of absurdity 
which we cannot detend without a violent 
abstraction; and a philosophical doctrine 
founded on such a principle must soon fall, 
| It is plausible enough to say that man only 
exists so long as he feels himself free, and 
is master of his actions, but a medical man 

| will never believe that a maniac, or an 
|apoplectic, or an asphyxiated paticut is an 
janimal; he will never admit this doctrine 
jon examining an embryo or a child. He 
jsays, “This is a man, though as yet ina 

ate of imperfect development ;”" a theory 
which contradicts and overthrows all the 

facts that we observe in natural history, and 

|which tends to produce a fantastical and 
arbitrary creed, cannot survive the present 
day, when every branch of knowledge is on 
the advance under the guidance of observa- 
tion. 

We have now to take a rapid survey of 
the animal creation, and see how fur the as- 
sertions we have made are strengthencd hy 

i f man with inferior beings. 





a comparison of 
You already kiow the various faculties ob- 
served in man; we shall find the greaier 
part of them in animals. Let us commence 
with the most simply organized beings, and 
ascend to these of a higher class. In the 
infusoria and polypi, sentiments, move- 
iment, and instincts, are all confounded to- 
gether. Ido not pretend to estimate the 
quantity of nervous substance which caters 
into their composition; their whole sub- 
stance constitutcs asenticnt and contractile 
matter. There is here a field for several 
important but, without com- 
mitting myscli to anything absolute, | may 
venture to say that we cannot distinguish 
in these animals any phenomena depending 
on senses, from phenomena pri ed by 
instincts, sentiments, or intellectual facal- 
Feeling and motion are all we can 
discover in this class; astimulus produces 
a movement, and it is only by tie latter 
phenomena that we can establish the exist- 


researches ; 


ties, 


ence of feeling in them. 

In animals of a more elevated class, the 
annelides ‘and the red-blooded worms, we 
find only one external sense, that of touch, 
which, moreover, is more fully developed on 
one part of the body than another; one ex- 
tremity of the animal is always advanced the 
first, to examine external bodies ; here is an 
improvement in organization and faculty, 
when compared with zoophytes. But this ex- 
ternal sense is still very limited. A single 
internal nerve presides over nutrition and 
sensation ; it determines all motions neces- 
sary for the apprehension of food ; for gene- 
ration ; sometimes for retreat from danger ; 
but it principally directs such movements as 
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are subservient to nutrition. These differ- 
ent actions emanate from aninternal stimu- 
lation and an external sense of touch ; they 
are phenomena of simple instinct; we have 
not yet arrived at sentiments or intellectual 
faculties. 

In a still more perfect class of animals 
the mollusca, we find certain species, the 
snail, for example, endowed with a more 
complicated organization and more nu- 
merous faculties. We here find a mouth 
and sensitive apparatus ; we see the animal 
examining external bodies, preferring some 
to others. avoiding this one and seeking that; 
entering his shell at the approach of danger ; 
choosing the most convenient attitude for 
the work of reproduction of his species; 
withdrawing himself from such :reteoro- 
Jogical influences as are disagreeable, and, 
on the contrary, presenting his body to those 
of a different nature. Instinct is much 
more fully developed in the snail than in the 
infusoria, the zoophytes, or the worms, but 
as yet we find notrace of sentiments. There 
is a single central nervous system, but it is 
more perfectly organized towards the ex- 
tremity which is destined to communicate 
with externel bodics. The animal also pos- 
sesses a rudiment of cerebellum, and even 
of a cerebrum, forming the ganglia con- 
nected with the insertion of the nerves dis- 
tributed to the organ of touch. 

We now arrive at insects, and find a sense 


extremely developed; here the organ of 
sight predominates over the rest of the or- 
ganization, and its apparatus is so consider- 
able as to constitute the major part of the 


cerebral nervous system. This furnishes 
us an example of the proposition advatuced 
in a former part of the lecture, viz., that 
the external sense alone does not constitute 
the organ of sensation. Besides the optic 
nerves, which are numerous, and terminate 
externally in so many small organs, destined 
to receive the luminous rays, the greater 
part of the brain is formed by the central 
termination of these same nerves. We can 
easily conceive how the impulse towards 
movement is principally derived from this 
nervous mass, acted on by the perception 
of luminous bodies, a circumstance neces- 
sary for exploring flowers &c. Generation, 
in this curious class of animals, is governed 
by the cerebellum. Deliberation is but very 
feebly sketched. ; 
Reptiles and fishes form a class of ani- 
mals still more advanced than those hitherto 
spoken of. Their organization is still more 
complicated, and their faculties more nu- 
merous. Reptiles, in particular, required a 
bountiful supply; for the acquisition of 
food is often only obtained by patience, cun- 
ning, attack, &e. They possess instincts 
much more developed ; they receive several 
impressions at the same time, and hence are 
called on to deliberate what particular im- 
pression should be obeyed, If an enemy 
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inspires little terror, they attack him with- 
out hesitation; in the contrary case they 
avoid him ; they combine, in a word, their 
movements according to the danger which 
threatens them. Thus you see we discover 
a sketch, though faint, of the intellectual 
faculties and sentiments in reptiles ; frogs 
assemble together in society ; certain fishes 
form bands, and constantly travel together. 
The instinct becomes elevated in proportion 
to the higher development of the organs of 
sense, and consequently with the increased 
number of impressions communicated by 
external objects. 

Finally, in ascending to birds and the 
mammalia, we arrive at a class of animals 
which is little removed from man. Here 
we still find the instincts predominant, but 
sentiments commence to show themselves, 
and it is impossible to deny that they pos- 
sess certain faculties of the intellect. They 
evidently retain the images of bodies, and 
are perfectly able to recognise objects which 
they have once seen. We cannot be con- 
vinced of this by any oral testimony on 
their part, but it is proved by induction. 
Though a dog cannot speak and communi- 
cate his feelings, it is evident that he re- 
cognises his master, or any other individual 
with whose person he is familiar; that he 
becomes attached to his benefactor, and 
avoids those who treat him ill; that he has 
perfect remembrance of the shed which 
covers him, &c. A thousand facts prove 
that he thinks of these objects when far re- 
moved from them, regrets their absence, 
and views with pleasure preparations for a 
voyage which he imagines will bring him 
nearer his home. The dog, therefore, like 
ourselves, possesses sensation, perception, 
comparison, and memory, and in many 
cases he seems only to want language to 
become an intelligent being. We might 
even accord to him a sentiment of person- 
ality, but this he is unable to express. The 
dog is endowed with sentiments, for he loves 
the friends of his master, while he hates 
and atiacks his enemies; we discover in 
him marks of gratitude, resentment, pride, 
goodness, imitation, emulation, envy, and, 
perhaps, even some shade of imagination. 
Several animals possess the faculties of asso- 
ciation and friendship. Thus some tribes 
unite together for the purpose of hunting 
in bands; others reserve to themselves cer- 
tain tracts of land for this purpose, from 
which they expel all intruders. They have 
a fixed habitation, and defend it with obsti- 
nacy. They possess the idea of property. 
The different faculties we have now enume- 
rated, are found in various degrees of modi- 
fication, from reptiles up to the mammalia 
which approach nearest to man. These 
animals partake of the greater part of our 
sentiments, especially those of highly deve- 
loped faculties, such as the elephant, the 
phova, &c. The orang-outang would fur- 
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nish some curious matter upon the point,!and physiology of the brain, or, in other 


but we must wait for more accurate obser- | 
vations. | 

We now arrive at man, the lord of crea-| 
tion. But man is far from enjoying the 
pre-eminence which distinguishes him ad} 
inilio, As embryo, foetus, and infant, he! 
passes through the various links of the zo- | 
ological chain, before he arrives at perfect | 
development. Subject, in the beginning, to! 
the simple laws of organic chemistry, he | 
lives without instincts, sentiments, or intel-| 
lect; he next appears on a level with the} 
infusoria and zoophytes, and gradually ac- 
quires instinct and sentiment: finally, the 
intelligence becomes developed under the 
influence of internal and external impres- 
sions, with sensation and perception. Here | 
we arrive at the highest degree of animal! 
perfectibility. “ But in what does this con- | 
sist?” This is a capital question, which we 
must endeavour to answer. ‘ What consti- 
tutes the superiority of man over brutes? | 
Does he excel them by the possession of 
more exquisitely-constructed senses?” No. | 
In this point he is inferior. The eagle has} 


a keener eye, the dog an olfactory apparatus | 
of much finer tact. ‘* Do we find man’s supe- 

riority in the instincts?” No. The instincts | 
of other animals are more powerful than 
ours, for the wants by which they are ex- 
pressed manifest themselves more clearly, 
and are satisfied by actions of much greater 


energy. It is in the enjoyment of more, 
elevated sentiments, and more capacious in- | 
tellect ; of a higher abstracting power; it 
is by the want we feel, and the faculty we 
possess, of comparing ourselves with other 
bodies, and, again, of comparing our differ- 
ent faculties one with another; it is by the 
faculty of creating signs for things, that is 
to say, attaching our sensations, perceptions, 
judgments, instincts, sentiments, &c., to} 
certain sounds, colours, and forms: in a 
word, it is by making others think with us 
aud for us, that we excel the animal crea- 
tion. You will presently see how the for- 
mation of signs enables us to multiply our 
knowledge ; but I cannot help observing 
here that the influence of language has been 
exaggerated by those who say that our su- 
periority and progress in every branch of 
knowledge must depend on signs, because 
animals possess, in common with us, per- 
ceptions and judgment. This assertion 
shows that its authors are ignorant of the 
sentiments, and place all intelligences on 
the same level. 

Thus you see how man is raised to the 
elevated rank which he holds above ani- 
mals by his intelligence; for the faculty of 
producing and applying signs belongs evi- 
dently to the intelligence ; but these differ- 
ent phenomena depend on different organi- 
zations ; and hence no one can be explained 
by another. This important fact, which 





could only be demonstrated by the anatomy 


words, by the method founded by Gatt, is 
highly worthy of your attention. But we 
must defer the consideration of the subject 
until the time of another mecting. 
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Mr. JOHN NUSSEY Evamined. 


1.—You are master of the Apothecaries 
Company, and apothecary to the King's 
houschold ?—Yes. 

2.—What is an apothecary >—At present 
there are perhaps not more than half-a- 
dozen individuals in the whole town prac- 


, 


|tising pharmacy exclusively, but the apo- 


thecary is a person who attends an indi- 
vidual afflicted with some internal disease, 
not requiring external or manual aid, who 
prescribes for the cure, and supplies the 
medicine. But the supplying the medicire 
is not an essential part of it. In my situa- 
tion in life, 1 am sometimes called upon to 
prescribe without sending medicine; and 
there are other apothecaries who do the 
same at times. 

3.— Does the College of Physicians recog- 
nise the apothecary as entitled to prescribe ? 
—It has not been legally disputed within 
my memory. I do not know what their 
private feelings may be. 

4.—What is the number of apothecaries 
in London?—The general practitioners of 
London may be about one-twelfth of the 
general practitioners of England and Wales. 
In 1812 and 1813 the Association of Apo- 
thecaries calculated that the general prac- 
titioners in England and Wales then 
amounted to about 12,000; but we have no 
means of forming a more correct estimate 
of the precise number; we made the at- 
tempt, but found it fruitless. 

5.—Might not an approximation to accu- 
racy be made, by taking Robson's, or any 
other trade list?—No, because there are so 
many individuals calling themselves gene- 
ral practitioners who have no right to do so. 

6.—What may be considered a customary 
apprentice-fee when a youth is bound to a 
member of your society ?—About 150 gui- 
neas on the average. The indenture is 
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drawn out in the presence of the master and | Apothecaries’ Hall to try your drugs ?—j 


wardens of the Company. believe that is the first visit they pay. 
7.—Do the apprentices undergo any ex- 1]. Are the processes directed in the 
amination previously to being bound?—/| London Pharmacopeeia invariably followed 
They do, in Selecte Profanis, perhaps for a! at Apothecaries’ Hall?—I believe most 
quarter or half an hour; he is then ad-/| faithfully, as far as they are practicable. 
mitted an apprentice, or not, as the case} Mr. Brande and Mr. Thomas Hennell are 
may be, the friends of each youth being | expected te exercise their diseretion when 


present. The fee for such examination is|}a process is found to be impracticable. 


2/. 3s. for the first apprentice, and 1/. 13s 
for every subsequent apprentice. 


There are certain medicines which we buy, 
such, for example, as quinine, sulphuric, 


8.—What advantages do those derive who| nitric, muriatic, tartaric, and citric acids, 
are bound apprentices at the Hall?—The| which we buy in large quantities. 


advantage of attending lectures upon ma- 


teria medica and botany, and, during six 
months of the year, of going into the coun- 
try, with a demonstrator appointed to in- 
Apprentices to 
general practitioners, who are not members 


struct them in botany. 


of the Society, have nothing to do with us, 
nor we with them, nor their indentures. 
Botanical lectures are given at the garden 
at Chelsea, to which medical students in 
general are admitted. At present there re 
between two and three hundred attending 


every Wednesday at Chelsea garden. Our 


own apprentices, in the herbalizing excur 
sions, are allowed refreshments at the two 
first meetings. There are six excursions 
in the year. 

9.— How is the visitation of apothecaries’ 
and druggists’ shops, by the wardens of 
your Society, conducted ?—The College of 
Physicians call upon us twice a year to send 
wariens to assist them in the examination of 
the shops, in the summer and autumn. From 
forty to fifty shops are generally visited in a 
cay. A record of the shops visited, and ob- 
servations on the drugs, is afterwards placed 
in the keeping of the College of Physicians. 


Upon the average the visitation of each | 


shop lasts less than a quarter of an hour. 


Besides these visitations the officers of our 
Society do, unaccompanied by the censors, 
make similar visitations, by virtue of the 


Act of 1815, to apothecaries’ shops, but not | 


to those of druggists; we have no power 
over the druggists. Fora great many years 
this search was made every year: but lately 
it has been but once in two years, lasting 
one day or more, according to the district 
we visit, and the number of visits. We 
have gone thirty miles from London, but 
not all over England and Wales, though we 
have the power of appointing searchers in 
the country. Attended by the censors of 
the College of Physicians we have power to 
visit druggists’ shops in the city of London. 
But the visiting is not effectual in preventing 
in London the sale of bad medicine. It is 
not by any means efficient ; there are many 
ways of passing off adulterated medicines 
which no search can prevent. But the 


present race of general practitioners, for 
the most part, are men scarcely to be sup- 
posed capable of fraud. 

10. Does the College of Physicians visit 


| 12. Has the company ever been applied 
to by the College of Physicians to assist 
them in preparing the pharmacopecia, or 
had laid before them a rough drait of the 
whole pharmacopaia, with a view of obtain- 
ing the observations of your Society there- 
}upon, previous to publication ?—No, cer- 
| tainly not. 
13. What principle has guided the com- 
| pany in its selection of individuals for pro- 
secution as unqualified practitioners,—as un- 
licensed apothecaries >—No fixed principle. 
Informations are sent to the clerk, who lays 
them before a committee, when instructions 
| are given to the clerk to proceed, or not, as 
the case may happen. The Apothecaries’So- 
| clety have had no occasion to be over active 
in making inquiries as to who are violating 
the Act; for there have been abundant in- 
formations laid before them, more, ia point 
of fact, than they have had the means of 
prosecuting. For we have received in the 
} last three months more informations than at 
any previous time. We pay an individual 
and a clerk au annual sum for looking after 
such cases in London and its neighbour- 
hood, 

14. The object of the statute being to 
| prevent those persons from exercising the 

functions of an apothecary who are “wholly 

| ignorant, and utterly incompetent to the 
‘exercise of such functions,” are the indi- 
viduals whom the Society has selected for 
prosecution, those particular individuals 
| who, out of the many violators of the sta- 
tute, appeared upon inguiry to be the most 
lignorant?—I should certainly say so; for 
the most flagrant cases have becn always 
the first selected for prosecution. 

15, Yet, if the choice of the persons to 
be prosecuted depends as you say »pon the 
informations of other, oftentimes interested 
parties, do not prosecutions fall, not so 
much on the most incompetent as on the 
most successful unqualified practitioners? 
—I think such men have seldom or never 
been selected for prosecution; the number 
of penalties recovered would establish that 
point. I believe the Society have received 
but 1302. in penalties from the first passing 
of the Act of 1815; therefore they could 
not be men of very considerable reputation 
who were prosecuted. 

15*.—The Committee have before them a 
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letter from a practitioner in the country, 
who states the following facts: “ 1 studied 
medicine in Edinburgh, during seven years, 
under Professors Gregory, Duncan, Bar- 
clay, Munro, Fife, A. Duncan, Thatcher, 
to whom I was an assistant, and Allen; at 
the Royal Infirmary I was a dresser and an 
assistant of Mr. Macdonald, and attended 
the lectures of Professor Russell. 1 matri- 
culated at the University, returned to Eng- 
land in 1824, and have been practising ever 
since in a town where the second year I 
was unanimously elected medical attendant 
tothe parish, and surgeon to the yeomanry 
cavalry. A year ago, information to the 
Apothecaries’ Society was given of my 
practising ; and I received a notice, through 
Mr. Bacot, that proceedings were to be in- 
stituted against me immediately, for prac- 
tising as an apothecary without a license. 
] defended the action, which cost me 400/. 
After this, to enable me to dispense with 
impunity, | took a partner who was a licen- 
tiate of the Society, and I have now re- 
ceived another notice, that proceedings arc 
again to be commenced forthwith.” Now, 
Mr. Nussey, if this statement is to be be- 
lieved, it would appear that the Society does 
not confine its prosecutions to the most ig- 
norant and incompetent persous?—That 
may be true, Sir, but we have no means of 
knowing, in the first instance, what the 
qualifications are of such individuals. In- 
formations are sent to us by other profes- 
sional gentlemen, who represent the hard- 
ship of an active and intelligent man run- 
ning away with the business that formerly 
belonged to them ; and the Society have no 
alternative but to proceed at once against 
such aman, he being an irregular practi- 
tioner. I do not mean to dispute what this 
gentleman has stated with regard to his 
education. But an educated man, for the 
sake of getting a livelihood, will often de- 
scend to such base means as to render him 
obnoxious to his professional brethren in 
the neighbourhood, and in that view men 
are very frequently pointed out to us. For 
example, an individual takes a parish, put 
up to the lowest bidder, for 6/. a year, and it 
is wholly impossible that medical attendance 
can be what it ought, at a price so absurdly 
low. A man who will degrade himself so 
far, not being a qualified man, is surely a 
fair object for the Company's notice. 

16.—Yes, but the preamble to the statute 
does not consider the takers of low contracts, 
but the wholly ignorant, as the persons who 
ought to be guarded against. Do you not 
consider that the latter, rather, are the fit 
objects for prosecution?—I do certainly ; 
and every discretion has been exercised 
with regard to that. 

16*.—Do you mean to say, that in every 
case of information inquiry is first made by 
your Society what has been the medical 
education; and that if it be a man of re- 
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spectable medical attainments, you forbear 
to prosecute ?—That has been our rule, to a 
certain extent. Whenever an information 
is brought before the Society, our clerk 
writes to some agent in the neighbourhood, 
to collect information concerning the quali- 
fications of the party accused, and evidence 
oi practice, and upon the report of such 
agents we determine whether we shall pro- 
ceed or not. 

17. But your inquiry seems to be directed 
| rather to ascertain the truth of the informa- 
tion, than the medical attainments of the 
individual ?—Sometimes it may be so. 

18.—Do you, or do you not, seek for evi- 
dence of the education of the party as an 
apothecary ?—We only apply to some agent 
in the neighbourhood. 

19.—Is not information respecting his 
medical education likely to come with most 
accuracy from himself; and then would it 
not be easy for you to ascertain whether 
}the information was correct; and then to 
| consider whether his education fitted him 
| to practise as an apothecary; and if so, to 
| forbear prosecuting him? Would not this be 
| most consonant with the preamble of the 

Act ?—Yes; if the power of the Society was 
| discretionary, but as it is not so, I think 
j}they have no alternative but to proceed 
lagainst him for the sake of those who are 
| already qualified. 
| 20. From what words in the statute is it 
| that you collect, that it is imperative on 
|you to prosecute ?—Perhaps it would be 
| difficult to quote any such words, but as an 
Act of Parliament is in existence, it is our 
duty to comply with that Act. The lith 
clause, however, is pointed out to me as be- 
ing the imperative one. But we have not 
anything like the pecuniary means of pro- 
ceeding with even a moicty of the infor- 
mations that are sent to us; even the last 
that we tried cost us 4U0/. 

21. In allusion to the low rates at which 
unqualified practitioners contract for the 
medical care of the parish poor, you used 
the expression, “ descend to such base means 
as to render them obnoxious to their pro- 
fessional brethren in the neighbourhood.” 
Are you aware that many licentiates of your 
own Socicty take contracts on terms inade- 
quate, one would suppose, to pay merc ly for 
the medicine ?—I am afraid that that is too 
true. 

22.—Can a person who never has been an 
apothecary become a member of your So- 
ciety, either by patrimony or by serving an 
apprenticeship to a member; or, if he be 
already an apothecary, by purchase ? — Yes. 

23, 24. — What is patrimony’—A free- 
man’s son, for example. 

25. Would it be expedient to allow gene- 
ral practitioners to charge for attendance 
instead of medicine ?—I think it would be 
very desirable. It would tend to raise their 
character. 
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26. Are there any defects in the Act of | power under the Act of 1815, prevent un- 


1815 which require to be remedied ?—There | qualified men from practising ?—I do not 
are several. Clause 3, which relates to the|see why any man practising irregularly, 
visiting of shops, imposes a most ungrate-| should not have a summary punishment 
ful office on the Society. There are also} inflicted upon him, before a magistrate. 
sonie difficulties about recovering the pe-| 33.—When you find all classes employing 
nalty imposed by it; we have never reco- | unqualified practitioners, can it be expected 
vered one. Clause 26 is so loosely drawn, | that summary process will put down irregu- 
that I believe penalties of 5/. and under 5/.| lar practice ?—It would certainly tend to 
cannot be recovered. The 5th clause had| do so more than the present law; but the 
its origin in some private dispute between | law, as it stands at present, appears to me 
a general practitioner and the College of} to fail of attaining all that it contemplated. 
Physicians. It requires the apothecary to| 34.—-The Act of 1815 reserves to chemists 
make up a prescription, not that he shall| and druggists whatsoever privileges they 
be paid for so doing. It was very much | possessed at the time the bill passed ; among 
resisted at the time of passing. It was| which they reckon the privilege of prescrib- 
forced upon the Company by the College of| ing and dispensing in their own shops: does 
Physicians. In clause 14, we think that! not this privilege occasion medicine to be 
instead of twenty-one years, a man should practised by a number of persons who have 
not begin to practise till he is twenty-two | not received any regular medical education? 
years of age. There is clause 15; the ap- | —Most undoubtedly. 

prenticeship clause; it is, I conceive, unne- | 35.—Why would you put down unqualified 
cessarily long: three years would be quite! practitioners of one description, when you 
sufficient, perhaps two. A young man’s| maintain in possession of a right to practise 
whole education might be embraced in five! an unlimited number of persons of another 
years; but an apprenticeship is indispens-| description, who for the most part have re- 
able, though the necessary manipulations | ceived no inedical instruction whatever ?—I 
might be learnt in one year after the student | do not admit that the chemists and druggists 
had gone through his studies in the hospital | have the power of prescribing. 

and lecture-room. 36.—Do they not contend that they have 


27.—If the apprenticeships were lessened 
to one or two years, would general practi- 
tioners receive as large apprentice-fees as 
they now do?—Certainly not; they could 
have no pretensions to it; the fee is sup- 
posed to go towards the board and lodging. 

28.—In a five-years’ apprenticeship, is a 
part of the time often passed in a way not 
calculated to prepare a young man for prac- | 
tice ?—J should say from what I have seen, 
that no disadvantage arises to a young man 
from passing three, four, or five years in 
apprenticeship to an apothecary. 1 am not | 
aware that young men follow menial offices 
in such apprenticeships. 

29.—Are there any other defects in the 
Act?—The penalties imposed by clauses 17, 
18, and 22, are never recovered; and no in- 
formations are ever given to the Society re- 
garding assistants. 

30.—Are many persons examined previous 
to their becoming assistants? Do most of 
them serve as assistants without previous 
examination? -The majority are serving! 
without having been examined, but there | 
is no power of recovering the penalty for | 
this in the Act, as the clause is defective. | 








the right to prescribe in their own shops; 
and do they not exercise that right ?>—That 
may be; but the law is decidedly against 
them. 

37.—Has any prosecution been instituted 
by your Society against a chemist and drug- 
gist ?>—No. 

38.—Surely the chemists and druggists 
have exercised that right since 1815 ?—Yes; 
but it is in private. We have no means of 
getting information upon that point. 

39.—What alteration do you propose in 
clause 28, which relates to chemists and 
druggists ?—We think, as the chemists and 
druggists have become so numerous, and 
are in some degree usurping the rights of 
general practitioners, that they should be 
examined and licensed. 

40.—Licensed to do what ?—To compound 
and dispense medicine. 

41.—And to prescribe ?—I think not. 

42.—Ought army and navy surgeons, who 
have been strictly examined by one of the 
Medical Boards, to be allowed without 
further examination to practise as general 
practitioners ?—By all means. 

43.—In the Act of 1826, of one year's 


Clause 20, which relates to the enforcing of | duration, was not that provided ?—It was. 


penalties, is very burdensome to us as a} 
body, and subjects us to a great deal of} 
obloqny and a prodigious expense, and we 
should be very glad to get rid of it. 
31.—And after incurring all this expense 


44—Why was its duration limited to one 
year ?—1 believe it was in consequence of 
applications from the Scotch Universities, 
but it was understood at the time that so 
much of that Act as gave to army and navy 


and oblequy, is not the number of unquali-| surgeons the privilege of practising a3 ge- 
fied practitioners very great ?—TI believe so, | neral practitioners, should be reenacted. 


from all that I hear. 


44*.—And wasitin consequence of anover- 


32.—Would a more rigorous exercise of| sight, that army and navy surgeons were not 
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included in the Act of 1815 as general prac- 
titioners ?—I believe so; and we were always 
prepared to admit both them and surgeons 
and assistant-surgeons of the East India 
Company. Ido not know that any prose- 
cutions have ever been instituted by our 
Society against them for contravening the 
statute of 1815. 

45.—Of all the branches of the medical 
profession, is not that of the general prac- 
titioners the most important, from their 
numbers and large proportion of practice, 
and their respectability ?— I think it is so. 

46.—Ought the examination of candidates 
for this branch of the profession to be en- 
trusted to a board otherwise constituted than 
the board of your Society?—Not until it 
is made out that the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany do not fulfil their duties. ' 

47. Do you sce any objections to joining 
deputies from the Colleges of Surgeons and 
Physicians with members of your Society, 
to examine candidates as general practition- 
ers?—I do see many objections to such a 
course. Until a better understanding sub- 
sists between the three branches, I appre- 
hend that a board so composed would be 
generally disputing and wrangling, and that 
the apothecaries would have no chance at all 
with the physicians and surgeons. 

48. Has there not been a disposition on 
the part of the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons to look upon apothecarics as an 


inferior branch of the profession ?—I very! 


much fear that, as the general practitioner 
may be presumed to stand in the place of 
both the physician and the surgeon, those 
two bodies would attempt, as far as lay m 
their power, to depress still lower the charac- 
ter of the general practitioners. 

49.—If a Bill for amending the Act of 
1815 were introduced into Parliament, how 
far would it be supported by your Society? 
—I am not prepared to answer that ques- 
tion. 

50.—Onght not all general practitioners 
to be eligible toa general medical council or 
board ?—I really can see no objection. 

51.—Ought not a person licensed in Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland, to be privileged 
to exercise his profession throughout every 
part of the United Empire ?—Yes, I think 
80, and to be eligible, as medical officers, for 
election to county infirmaries, jails, &c. 

52.—Has your Society any reason todoubt 
whether the board of examiners may law- 
fully examine candidates on midwifery ?— 
Yes, there are great doubts. 


Dra. GEORGE MANN BURROWS 
Examined, 

53. You formerly acted as chairman to 
the General Association of Apothecaries and 
Surgeon - apothecarics of England and 
Wales ?—I did. 





54. Was the Act of 1815 occasioned by 
the proceedings and petitions of that Asso- 
ciation ?— Unquestionably. 

55. Was the Bill passed in sucha shape as 
the Association approved of ?— Not exactly. 
The Act differed very much from the pro- 
posed Bill; however, the Bill drawn by the 
Society of Apothecaries was submitted to 
the Association, and we assented to it, find- 
ing that we could do no better. The prin- 
cipal opposition to the Bill prepared by the 
Association, was made by the Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons. The bill was also 
most strenuously opposed by the chemists 
and druggists, but they withdrew on the in- 
troduction of the clause reserving to them 
their rights. 

56.—On the passing of the Act, were the 
Society of Apothecaries disposed to carry 
the statute into effect in a manner conducive 
to the public interest?—Undoubtedly so, 
generally speaking, but it required some 
trouble to convince them of the course they 
ought to pursue. In fact, it seemed to come 
upon them by surprise; for although they 
had solicited the Bill, yet I am sure the 
greater part of them did not know the im- 
portant duties and powers which had de- 
volved upon them. 

57.—Is the course of study enjoined by the 
examiners, making allowance for the difficul- 
ties with which they have to contend, credit. 
able to them ?—Highly so. When the court 
of examiners first began, they were quite 
aware that students in general were not pres 
pared for a very rigid examination; and 
therefore they contined themselves to a 
more limited range: but since that period 
they have very properly required a much 
more complete examination, and, in my 
opinion, a very effective one. 

58.—Wonuld not the appointment of some 
licentiates of the Society to be examiners 
be a proper measure? — Undoubtedly. It 
would be proper even to make a selection 
of examiners out of the whole profession, 
By restricting themselves in the way they 
have done, the Society have not had so good 
a court as they might have had. 

59.—Has not the Society selected for pro- 
secution men of the largest practice, aud 
left the most ignorant unmolested ?—1 van. 
not say. 

60.—Must not that be the necessary re- 
sult of their being guided in their choice of 
objects for legal proceedings solely by the 
representations of individuals, generally ac- 
tuated by motives of tivalry and private in- 
terest ?—I admit that, of course, under such 
circumstances, they must be partial iu their 
selections. 

61.—What does each prosecution cost ?}— 
I have heard that it costs 3002. or 4004. 

62 —So that, unless to the right of proses 
cuting you superadd enormous funds. the 
present plan of putting down unqualified 
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practitioners will not succeed ?—It is only a| very hard to restrict them from commen. 


check upon them. 

63. Should you prefer that a board of ex- 
aminers appointed to examine candidates 
desirous of becoming general practitioners, 
should consist of general practitioners ap- 
pointed by the Society of Apothecaries ; or 
of members appointed severally by the 
Apothecaries and the Colleges of Surgeons 
and Physicians?—I have ever been of opi- 
nion that those who intended pursuing 


either branch of the profession, should be | 


examine: by that body to which they intend 
to belong: because, having lived a great 
many years in London, | am aware of the 
jealousy that exists between those different 
branches; and therefore I conceive that a 
board composed of DIAMETRICALLY OPPO- 
SITE ELEMENTS would not do. 

64.—Jf a power of regulating the educa- 
tion of general practitioners were entrusted 
to the College of Physicians, would other 


interests than those of the general practi- | 


tioner be consulted ?—I think that the Col- 
lege would be very much disposed to look 
after their own interests, and leave those of 
the general practitioners as much as they 
could out of the question. 1 have always 
found the physician look upon the general 
practitioner as his inferior. 

65.—What opinion do you entertain on 
apprenticeships ?—] think that a five years’ 
apprenticeship is necessary. But two or 
three years are sufficient for acquiring all 
the knowledge which the apothecary’: shop 
is capable of communicating. There is a 
moral good to be derived from it: for 
have known young men, at the age of six- 
teen or seventeen, who had come to Lon- 
don to attend the hospital, completely led 
away from the course of study prescribed 
for them, and ruined. It is much better to 
keep them under the master, acquiring in- 
formation in his house, than tolet them loose 
upon the public, todo as they please while 
in the hospitals. 

66.—But does it necessarily follow that 
they would be let loose upon the public at 
the age of sixtcen or seventeen ?—It does; 
because the class of persons who bring up 
their sons as general practitioners, cannot 
afford to keep them at school after the age of 
sixteen. What are they to do from sixteen 
to cighteen or nineteen, at which latter age 
they ought to come to the hospital? But as 
every parent will regard an apprenticeship 
asa more advantageous mode of disposing 
of his son, I cannot tell why the Legislature 
should interfere, and compel parents to ap- 
prentice their sons. 

67.—Do you consider army and navy sur- 
geons, who have not served an apprentice 
ship, an exception to the rule of apprentice- 
ship ?— After they have been a considerable 
number of years in the service, they acquire 
a great deal of experience, and it would be 


cing general practice. 
6%.—If young men, not apprenticed, in 
| addition to the customary four-years’ course 
| of education in the University of Edinburgh, 
|were to pass twelve months in learning 
|pharmacy, why should they not be per- 
| mitted to act as general practitioners ?—If 
|they can give proof of that, there surely 
can be no necessity for their undergoing an 
apprenticeship. 

69.—Were a graduate at Oxford after. 
wards to study medicine, and, from the want 
lof fortune, be at length precluded from 
practising as a physician, why should he be 
| prevented from acting as a general practi- 
tioner?— 1 see no reason for preventing 
| him. 

70—Ought general practitioners to be 
permitted to charge for attendance, in pre- 
| ference to medicine ?—I think it would be 
|one of the greatest improvements to allow 
|them to charge a moderate fee for their 
| visits. It would also be much better for 
| their patients. 
71.—You were for many years a general 
| practitioner?—Yes; I retired from general 
practice in 1814. 
| 72.—On becoming a licentiate of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, were you required to 
retire from both the College of Surgeons, 
jand the Company of Apothecaries? — I 
| was, by the rules of the College of Physi- 
cians. 
73.—: On retiring, were you required to 
| pay a fine to both ?—I paid a fine to the 
| College of Surgeons, and a fine, 1 believe, 
| is payable to the Society of Apothecaries; 
but the latter did not take any fine from me. 

74.—In spite of many imperfections in 
the Act, do you believe it to have been pro- 
ductive of advantages to the public ?—1 know 
it from my own personal observation, and 
I have had the gratification of hearing that 
opinion pronounced by very competent au- 
thority in the medical profession. I say 
“the gratification,” because I consider my- 
self as having been chiefly instrumental in 
producing such an Act. 

75.—Are there any measures that you 
wish to recommend, with a view of extend- 
ing the benefits of the Apothecaries’ Aet? 
—There is one observation that I would 
make. Whatever court of examiners is 
appointed, whether it be of the three medi- 
cal bodies together, or of the three separate, 
no teacher of medicine in either of the 
branches should be an examiner. 

76.—In order to place him above the im- 
putation of any selfish motive?—Not only 
the imputation, but the temptation: for 
there may be a temptation; ana J can only 
account for gentlemen who have Leen educated 
at Edinburgh, and who have received their 
degrees there, being subsequently rejected at 
Apothecaries’ Hall, by imayining that some 





favouritism must have existed (at Edinburgh); 
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and I have had some opportunities of know- 
ing that men, very ignorant indeed, have 
passed (at Edinburgh) in former years, 
through some such cause as favouritism. 
77.—Explain more distinctly your allu- 
gion to the rejection of candidates who had 
passed at Edinburgh ?—When I was an ex- 
aminer, between August 1815 and 1817, 
one gentleman came before me, who, accord- 
ing to the testimonials he brought, possessed 
every requisite qualification, but who, to 
the great astonishment of the court, was 
found most deficient. Indeed, a great many 
other gentlemen who have taken their de- 
grecs at Edinburgh, bave been refused the 
license of the Hall; and I can only account 
for their having passed, and received the 


degree of that highly respectable Univer- | 


sity, by supposing that there must be some- 
thing defective in the course of their exami- 


uations. 
78. — Had 


and 


the Edinburgh gentlemen 
ergone five years’ apprenticeship to 
apothecaries in some parts of Great Britain ? 
—They would not have been admitted to an 
examination, I presume, without showing 
their indentures. 

79.—Would not one board of examiners 

preferable to two boards, for examining 

neral practitioners?—I do not think that 
the board ought to be a joint board of sur- 
geons and apothecaries. 
80.— Should all candidates, desirous of 
coming general practitioners, be examined 
im cevriaim branches by the Company of 
Apothecaries, and in other branches by the 
Collece of Surgeons? — Yes. The tivo 
brenches of practice are so connected, t/.at it 
is almost impossible to separate them. 


b 





TARE SERIOUS CERTAIN 
SLIGHT WOUNDS, 
AND THE TREATMENT OF 


RESULTING SWELLINGS. 


EFFECTS OF 


THE 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sin: The Reports, from time to time in 
Trae Lancer, of Dr. Waillace’s Clinical 
Lectures, have, in many inetances, possessed 
great interest, and presented the profession 
with information of much practical im- 
portance, particularly as regards that gen- 
tleman’s treatment of scalded glottis in 
children, and for the valuable instruction | 
have received on that subject I beg to 
make my grateful acknowledgments. 

But what I have just read in Tux Lan- 
cet for May 28, respecting the extraordi 
nary case under the head of “ Wounds 
seemingly poisonous, inflicted by a cock,” 
and Dr. Wallace’s remarks thereon, have 
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| certainly not a little amazed me. It ap- 
pears that a boy, ten years old, received, 
apparently, two slight wounds on the back 
j and palm of the left hand, from the spurs 
| of a cock; immediately afterwards he felt 
pain in the hand, and in the night it began 
to swell, and continued to increase for four 
days, until it was puifed at the palm and 
back like a boxing-glove, attended by red- 
ness and inflammation, which extended 
some way up the arm, and a flushed cheek 
and white tongue. On this *‘curious case” 
as he terms it, Dr. Wallace remarks, “ How 
were the wounds inflicted, by the bill or by 
the spur? It is sai! that they were caused 
by the spurs.” Then follow the subjoined 
extraordinary comments :— 

“ Now can we conceive that such conse- 
quences would so imuiediately have resulted 
from wounds so trifling, if they were not 
poisoned wounds? I have several times 
seen serious injuries result fromm wounds in- 
flicted by a cock. I believe it has never 
been conjectured that a cock could inflict, 
even by his bill, a poisoned wound. Yet I 
see no reason to doubt the possibility of this. 
I believe that any animal, when enraced, is 
capable of causing a wound whic! 
sent more or less '’—more or less ? 


suppose, acct 


y H re- 
at is, I 
ding to the quantum of poison- 
ous rege the animal throws in at the ti 
“of the characters of a poisoned wour 

Then comes a case in confirmation of this 
view :—“ We have,” and g ly the lee. 
turer says it, “at this moment an example 
in the house, of a wound, apparently ; 

; soned, having been inflicted on a woman by 
j another woman's bite on her finger.” But 
|} it is said that the wound in this child was 
|} caused by the spur of the cock. Aye, 

| the spur not the bill. How could a poison- 
ous rage affect the spur’ As the Doctor 
truly seys, “ his increases the difficulty of 
explaining matters.” A case for the tw: 
judges. 

Now is not this the very witchery of sur- 
gery, just as we have instances in these en- 
lightened parts of ours, of sores and « 
eases being produced in pics, cows, h« 
men, women, and children, by what 
termed, and seriously believed in by many 
“over-looking” and ‘‘ill-wishing,’ ’ 
which nothing can cure but “ charming, 
for which there are numerous professors of 
high repute and great practice? But there 
is nothing extraordinary in the case if we 
view it ina natural way. The boy had re- 
ceived the injury four days before this re- 
port was made upon his case. Dr. Wallace 
lays great stress upon the wounds being, 
apparently, slight. “So slight were they 
that they did not bleed, nor can you now 
detect where they were seated.” The 
wounds might have appeared slight to the 
boy, or to those about him, at the time of 
infliction, but they might not be less serious 
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in a surgical point of yiew, especially that 
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on the palm, the source, no doubt, of the| fact of immediate pain being felt strongly 
subsequent injury. From the anatomical | corroborates. Just as much apparent injury 
structure of the palm, under the integu-| we may see from apparently much slighter 
ments, we know that from apparently very| causes. In the left hand of a lady in Eng. 
slight causes, very serious mischiefs may | land, a single gnat bite has caused the whole 
arise, and no instrument is more likely than | band and fingers to swell up “like a boxing- 
the spur of a cock, to produce such mis-| glove,” and just in the nick of time, to saye 
chiefs. The cuticle of the palm is thick, | the most serious consequences, the wedding 
and the parts beneath are elastic and yield- | ring was cut through with a pair of bone. 
ing. A smart stroke of the spur might,|nippers. From gnat-bites, and in London 
therefore, penetrate, and injure some deep- | too, | have known a gentleman to be obliged 
seated nervous tissue or tendon, almost | to wear his arms, from their high!y inflamed 
without leaving the slightest outward ap-| and swollen state, in a sling for several days, 
pearance. As to such a wound not bleed-| From the same cause I have seen the face, 
ing, the very circumstances would prevent | in several instances, so swollen as to pro. 
such anoccurrence. Thespur might wound| duce total blindness. All this, however, 
deeply, though not enter deeply, by its|may favour Dr. Wallace’s notion of “ poi- 
thicker part pressing down the elastic and | soned wounds,” the bites being gnat-bites. 
yielding structure of the palm, whilst the| But the saine results may occur from bug- 
extreme point only might penetrate, but! bites and from leech-hites, where neither 
yet wound deeply, for the reasons just| poison, nor rage, nor any other such thing, 
stated; when, if any small vessel were di-| was ever dreamt of, much less “ conjec- 
vided, the drop of blood so produced would | tured ” and apparently believed. The same 
be confined inwardly, by the portion of the | effect may follow the stinging on the back 
palm regaining its natural state, and acting} of a child’s hand from nettles, where poison 
as a valve, facilitated in effecting this by |is out of the question, and nettles certainly 
the oblique direction of the curved spur. | do not lose their tempers, and get into a 
Ihave myself known a deep puncture made | “ poisonous rage.” Where is the poison in 
with a covk's spur in the calf of the leg,| those very often formidable cases which 
where very serious consequences followed | originate in the simple rupture of some 
without the slightest appearance of blood} muscular or other fibre of the leg, in step- 
upon the first infliction of the wound, just | ping over a gutter, or whilst making other 
as a trochar may be thrust into a dropsical | extra effort, and where, at the moment, the 
abdomen, without a drop of blood being | person fails as if he had been shot, the 
produced. So also a pin, without any blood | whole limb frequently becoming highly in- 
following, may be forced through the finger, | famed, discoloured, often enormously en- 
—an accident which happened to myself|larged, and @dematous? But if there be 
when I was about fifteen years of age, while | such things as poisonous cocks and hens, 
at play in the nursery. In an instant Ij and rattlesnake-biting women, in Ireland, 
felt a sickish sensation, but not the smallest} the fact should be regularly inquired into, 
sensation of the prick of a pin, and shortly | and not rest on simple belief, however high 
after, to my astonishment, I discovered a| the authority for the conjecture. 
very long pin sticking directly through my| One word as to the practice adopted ia 
finger. On withdrawing it, scarcely any | this case. 
mark was perceptible; and none whatever; I consider that the hot fomentations and 
in an hour or two after. Neither pain, nor! poultices were wrong. If the whole limb 
heat, nor redness, nor any ill effects what-| had been put under light uniform compres- 
ever, arose from this really curious accident. | sion, by the accurate application of proper 
But the reverse ofall this might have taken] rollers, having no “ joins” in them, but 
place, and lock jaw and death might have] being torn from one piece, and of a right 
been the consequence, and all, as was| width, and so kept under compression by 
proved in this instance, without the slight-| the renewal of fresh bandages as the swell- 
est outward injury being discoverable. So|ing subsided, being constantly moistened 
that to conclude that a wound is slight be-| with acetated ammonia lotion and tincture 
cause it does not d/eed, or shows no external | of opium, thus acting as an additional sup- 
injury, is contrary to experience, and un- | porting integument, continually adjusted to 
surgical, just as 1 have known, at pigeon-| the subsiding swelling, matter would not 
shooting matches, a small shot penetrate to| have formed, the serous depositions would 
the bone, overa man’s eyebrow, with scarcely | have been absorbed, and the hand, instead 
any perceptible external mark. Such ajof remaining in an unwicldy condition for 
wound over the eyebrow, just where the| weeks, would have regained its natural 
nerve is reflected from the orbit, occasioned | state in the course of a very few days, the 
considerable erysipelatous inflammation and | exhibition of a few slight mercurial altera- 
constitutional disturbance. tives only being necessary in addition. 
Such was, probably, the state of things} Upon this point | am authorized to speak 
n the case before us. Thatsomenerve was|from very extensive experience. In all 
thus injured by the point of the spur, the} vases, gencrally speaking, it is desirable to 
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LETTER FROM MR. GROOME.—SPLINTS IN FRACTURES. 


avoid the formation of matter, and in many 
instances that prevention is of the greatest 
moment, as, for instance, in formations at 
the back of the neck under the scalp, about 
joints, &c. More than thirty-six years ago 
l adopted the cold evaporating treatment, 
assisted, in the first stages, by the com- 
pression of the eighteen bandages, even in 
compound fractures, whilst house surgeon 
of the Middlesex Hospital, and with the 
greatest success. Hot fomentations an! 
poultices may be the more convenient 
practice to the surgeon, but as a practice 
it is barbarous, mischievous, and oftentimes 
fatal to the patient. I remain, Sir, your 
obedient humble servant, 
Samve.t Young, 
Shutta, East Looe, Cornwall, 
June 13, 1836. 





DR. JEFFREYS’ CASE OF 
TUMOUR OF THE HIP. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 





Sir: Having been favoured with a sight of 
Dr. Jeffreys’ statement of the case of tu- 
mour (see Lancet of June 25, page 429) | 
which was under my immediate notice, 1} 
beg to offer a few remarks, which may tend 


to render it stiil more interesting and satis- 

factory to your readers. The tumour | sent 

to London for the Museum of the Royal 

College of Surgeons, where a cast of the | 
whole limb was taken in plaster of Paris by 

Mr. Clift, and preparations of sections of | 
the original were wale, the tumour being | 
of tco great magnitude to be preserved en- | 
tire. Mr. Clift informs me that an examina- 
tion of the parts showed hype:trophy of and 
deposition and albuminous matcer in the 
subcutaneous tissue of the thigh, which had | 
become thereby proiigious'y enlarged, mea- 
suring some feet in circumference at the 
largest part. In addition to Mr. Clift’s ob-| 
servations, at the post mortem examination 

I noticed, when removing the tumour, a few) 
hours after death, that a great morbid | 
change had taken place both in the muscles 

and the bones. The latter had become so} 
soft that the pelvic bones were easily cut} 
through with the knife, the same change 

was observed in the lumbar vertebra. The) 
muscles were so altered in their structure} 
that they cou'd not be discovered, except on | 
the abdomen, where they were easily dis-| 
tinguished, and had rather a healthy ap- 

pearance. Dr. Jeffreys speaks of the pro- 

bability of the tumour being removable when | 
it firstappeared. Such an opportunity oc-| 
curred, a, the poor woman was in the Salop | 
Infirmary for some months when it was) 
fis’ perceived; however, she was dis-| 
No. 670. 


| where it was. 
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charged, and little notice was taken of her 
case. It was utterly impossible that it 
could have been ramoved with success 
since she became a patient of mine, which 
was for the last eighteen mouths of her Lfe. 
Lam, Sir, yours obediently, 
Taomas Gaoomg. 
Whitchurch, June, 1836. 





Tumour remMovep ny Mr. Liston.— 
To the Editor of Tax Laxcet.—Sir: | ob- 


| serve that Dr. Jeffreys, in alluding to other 


cases of extensive tumour, in his letter of 
last week, has not mentioned the immense 
tumour which is in our museum, fully equi- 
valent in weight to that of Hoo Loo, and 
similarly situated, which was removed, and 
successfully, by our pro‘essor of clinical sur- 
gery, Mr. Liston. The man is now in pere 
fect health, and able to earn his livelihood. 
The case was narrated, and illustrated by 
an engraving, in the Edinburgh Medicat 
Journal some years ago. I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 
Aw Oup Srupenrt. 

London University, June 27th. 





SPLINTS AND TIGHT BANDAGES IN 
FRACTURES OF BONES. 


To the Editor of Tuk Lancet. 


Sir: Perhaps your acknowledged libe- 
rality and anxiety for all the interests of 
science and the profession, will ailow me to 
make an observation or two in answer to 
Dr. Inglis’s rather confident reply to my 


| ** strictures” on his case of fracture. 


However the learned Doctor may plume 
himself, I must maintain that his reference 
to his case-book leaves the business just 
On the lst of March there 
were two fractures of the thigh-bone; one 


| simple in the lower third, “ the other below 


the great trochanter, at which several splin- 
ters could be distinctly felt.” On the ninth 
day the lower fracture was united, but what 
was the condition of the comminuted fiace 
ture above? “ The splintered pieces of bone 
are felt rubbing agaiust each other with the 
usual grating noise.” Now, Sir, what is 
meaned by the usual grating noise of the 
splintered pieces? What but the crepitus 
of a recent fracture, before the softening of 
the ends of the bones, Jefore the effusion, 
not of callus merely, but of the nidus for its 
deposit? And yet we are informed that 
in a couple of days more, both fractures 
were united. I ask is this probable? Is it 
possible? In candour I must confess that 
this rapidity of curative action throws an 
air of doubt over the whole case, which is 
not relieved by a reference to the gentle- 
man's case-book. 
2H 





MEDICAL EVIDENCE IN 


It is of no consequence whether these 
* strictures” be anonymous, as, indeed, 
how little criticism is otherwise ; it is only 
requisite that they be founded on facts and 
reasoning. It was with such feelings that 
I bazarded my former notes on reading the 
case under consideration. I did not enter 
into the relative merits of either mode of 
treatment. I objected to what seemed a 

hysiological impossibility, that a crepitat- 

g comminuted fracture could be united in 
two days. 

After all, the method advocated by Dr. 
Inglis is not altogether new. It has long 
been practised, more or less, in the hospi- 
tals of Dublin; nor does it indeed differ 
much from the treatment by splints, when 
that is properly instituted; for how, let me 
ask, does a limb laid up in splints, freely 
cushioned, differ from the same limb ad- 
justed according to the “new system?” The 
Conditions of the fractured member are very 
nearly similar. In fact, the objections urged 
against splints apply more properly to their 
abuse, than to their use. That abuse in 
this city, at least, is not as common, nor as 
injurious, as is imagined, for the fractured 
limbs are not tortured with severe pressure, 
as is often objected. By judicious padding, 
the pressure extends generally along the 


ACTIONS FOR ASSAULT. 


principle—who sees that splints of any kind 
can have but one effect, and that that effect 
is opposed to the design of “ freely cushion- 
ing.” The great merit of Mr. Radley’s per. 
severing practice was the total and com- 
plete abandonment of splints and tight 
bandages. Wholly freed from those in- 
cumbrances, important facilities for using 
evaporating lotions are obtained, and the 
disposition of the muscles to displace the 
fractured portions is completely subdued, 
The cases now on record bear important 
evidence to the fact, that the forcible re- 
straint of splints is not only useless, but 
absolutely injurious to the injured limb. 
Yet the doctrine of splints has never been 
preached on any other ground than that of 
pressure, whether local or general. 





MEDICAL WITNESSES IN CASES OF 
PERSONAL INJURY. 


To the Editor of Tas Lancer. 
Sir: I am induced to draw the attention 





limb, and is only of that degree requisite to 
ensure a proper retention of the bones in 
situ. I have indeed once seen a fracture of 
the leg, where a number of small splints 
were tightly bandaged around the limb, and 
had never been removed for two months; 
the fracture was united, indeed, but the leg 
was sadly wasted and excoriated. This, 
however, was a rare case; it emanated from 
the celebrated gentry of Manchester. I am, 
Sir, your very obedient servant, 
M.R.C.S.1. 
Dublin, June 22, 1836. 


*,* The writer says that “the method 
‘advocated by Dr. Inglis is not altogether 
new.” True. The first cases of fracture of 
long bones, treated without splints and tight 
bandages, were made public by Mr. War- 
drop, amongst his other truly simple and 
invariably judicious modes of treating dis- 
eases and accidents, in the pages of this 
Journal. Mr. Radley suffered the practical 
illustrations furnished by the metropolitan 
surgeon to escape his notice, and dwelt on 
the subject in his graphic and impressive 
papers, as a new one in medical records. 
Dr. Inglis caught the spirit of the revived 
proposals, and advocates the plan with a 
true sense of the importance of carrying it 
into full effect,—not practising it “more or 
less,” as “in the hospitals of Dublin,” but 
with the courage of one who acts upon 


| of the medical profession to a case which I 
apprehend is of frequent occurrence, and 
| which 1 feel requires some remedy. I allude 
|to their being frequently called upon to 
| give evidence in courts of justice in cases 
of assault, without being able to obtain a 
fair remuneration for—not their evidence 
as ordinary witnesses, but as professional 
directors of the judge and jury, as to the 
extent of injury inflicted. A few weeks ago 
a tradesman, who had had a conflict with 
his neighbour, walked into my surgery with 
fractured nasal bones, and a well-bruised 
face. I dressed his wounds, and requested 
to see him again. I heard nothing more of 
| him, however, for about six weeks, when 
one Saturday evening an attorney's clerk 
called, and delivered a subpoena for my at- 
tendance at the Guildhall on the Monday 
following. I attended, and the affair was 
adjudicated, and on my inquiring of the at- 
torney concerning my expenses, he told me 
| that he had received no instructions to pay 
,me, and added that he had had some diffi- 
culty in getting his own bill paid. How- 
ever, he advised an application to his client, 
| which 1 have made, but which has bitherto 
| been resisted on the plea that I have no 
claim. Now J should like to know whether 
|T have a legal claim for my attendance at 
‘Guildhall or not. In short, whether the 
law, as it now stands, compels a profes- 
|sional man to give up his time to attend a 
}court, and deliver a professional opinion, 





| 


| without ensur ing him an adequate remune- 
jFation. If it do the law ought to be changed, 
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and this I consider a fit time to moot the | 
question, as I apprehend that a clause | 
might be added to the Medical Witnesses 
Bill now in progress, without causing delay 
or difficulty, and which would place the 
matter beyond a doubt. It is also desira- 
ble that Some easy process should be insti- | 
tuted for the recovery of such renmnera- | 
tion, for I again repeat that the medical 
practitioner goes into court, not as a will- 
ing wilness,to state what he saw as a person 
who was present at an assault, or the in- 
fiction of an injury, but on compulsion, 
when he is required, and by his professional 
knowledge alone he is enabled, to point out 
the extent of mischief done. I am, Sir, | 
your obedient servant, 
Inquisiror. | 
London, June 21, 1836. | 
*,* We regret that the law is in the con- 
dition which has been explained by our cor- | 
respondent, but with regard to the grievance | 


eloquent and potent pen, is at this moment 
strenuously struggling for his rights and 


| privilezes, and is unquestionably justified in 


exposing and seeking legislative redress 
against the oppression of the Poor-Law 
Commissioners and Boards of Guardians. 
“ Aliena vitia in oculis habemus, a tei 

nostra sunt.” But has it not too frequently 
occurred, that his own conduct has been 
marked by similar unfairness and acts of 
sordid avarice in the treatment and pay- 
ment of his assistant, who is but one e 
(if that) inferior to himself? How many 
highly qualified young men are daily to be 
found performing the most important medi- 
cal duties, not only in the parish pauper de- 
partment of their employers (for this de- 
partment is invariably attended to by the 
visiting assistant in the country), but in his 
more lucrative private practice, where the 
receipts amount to from one to three thou- 


| sand pounds per annum, for the most paltry 


salaries, — horresco referens,—under some 
auspicious circumstances for perhaps forty 


in question, we must wait for a more favour- | younds! Is this a just compensation for 
able opportunity than the present, as an at- | his arduous services, or is it a liberal appre- 
tempt to introduce a clause into the Medical | ciation of talent, expensively and labori- 
Witnesses Bill to remedy the grievance of | ously cultivated? Is it not a stigma on the 
: ; _ | general practitioner, that he stands soli- 
which he complains, would hazard the suc | tary among the scientific professions in 
cess of that measure. It should be recol-| thus poorly rewarding his less dependent 
lected that a great number of persons be-| brethren? At the present period, thosé 


longing to various professions and trades, | generous members of the healing art who 


are not devoid of pleas whereon to found | ¢™ploy assistants to share and relieve their 
me cilia Bi Ot oon of the toils, cannot but see a true picture of their 
similar claims for re ; own conduct, when they look into that of 
taxes which we are all of us occasionally | «5 Poor-Law Commissioners as pursued 
obliged to pay for the pure administration | towards themselves. They, too, have taken 
of justice in oar courts of law. the most greedy advantage of an overrun 
profession,—of the numerous needy un- 

employed applicants who are compelled to 
accept appointments on any terms, so that 
they do but reljeve their friends from an in- 
cumbrance, and procure a temporary shield 
against the shafts of poverty and depend- 
ence. 

But I am anticipating what I wish to 
__ {leave in better hands, and to see enlarged 

Str: The persevering manner in which | ypon in your useful coluwns. May I flatter 
you follow ap every object which your ac- | inyself that this appeal in behalf of a long 
tive and correct judgment conceives to be | ill-paid and neglected class of men, will in- 
conducive to the welfare of the medical pro-| juce you, Sir, to * lift up your voice” in 
féssion, and the brilliant results which have | their cause? 1 might then, with many 
attended your efforts, entitle you to the | others, hope to see the medical professidén 
warmest gratitude of every member of that | aroused to the adoption of a more generous 
profession, however humble he may be. | conduct, and to behold the senior branches 
Will you increase the obligation, by doing | more honoured and regarded, and the junior 
an act of justice to that ill-rewarded and un- | more respected and better rewarded. 
courteously treated class of men, medical| Firmly relying upon your excusing this 
assistants, by giving insertion in your valu- | intrusion on your notice, and on the noble 
able Journal to a few remarks on the hard- | spirit with which you use your pre-eminent 
ships which the majority of them patiently |:alents, to obtain “tribute for those to 
suffer from the iliiberality and parsimony | whom tribute is due,” I subscribe myself 
of their employers, though, to this harsh | your obedient servant, 
conduct, I am willing to concede that there |” 
are honourable exceptions. 

The general practitioner, aided by your 
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MEDICAL ASSISTANTS. 





To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 


Unvus & Mutris, 
June 23, 1836. 
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DEATH OF MR. VERONI’S CHILD. 


REPLY OF MR. VERONI TO 
MR. BENINGTON. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Str: I beg leave respectfully to request 
the insertion of my answer to Mr. Beuning- 
ton’s reply to my charges, in the case of 
my poor child. i have been compelled to 

any hopes of impartial attention and 
inquiry into the case; for the tribunal, to 
the verdict of which I was compelled to 
submit, is that of a Committee of Almoners, 
who “ support,” as they say, “all their 
officers,” and my child's case is not, in their 
judgment, to be held up asa beacon to warn 
ts of their delusion in believing that 
brist’s Hospital is an asylum for children 
where education and domestic comforts, fit 
for human beings, are administered accord- 
to the spirit of the founder. 
am sure, Sir, that the exposure of mis- 
statements, such as those which Mr. Ben- 
ington’s replies contain, becomes a duty on 
my part, and I solicit your attention to pa- 
h first of the letter in Tue Lancet 
of June 4. Mr. Benington, in that para- 
graph, says that, “on the 6th of May, a 
governor asked leave to present a memorial 
from me.” Thisisuntrue. A governor, just 
as the president was about to rise, demanded 
to know if he, the treasurer, or the al- 
moners, were in possession of such a docu- 
ment, addressed to the then sitting general 
meeting, and not to them or the almoners? 
And the admission was most reluctantly 
made, as also that it was intended to be 
kept from that general meeting, for the pri- 
vate consideration of the almoners, or, in 
other words, was intended to be suppressed. 

Mr, B. also says, “ On the 13th of May I 
attended the Committee of Almoners, when, 
in my presence, Mr. Veroni read his me- 
morial.” This is untrue. The affectation 
of simplicity in the attempt to confound my 
memorial, which had been afortnight before 
in the almoners’ hands, with a mere paper 
of memorandums, held then in my hand to 
assist me in giving my evidence, is palpable. 
Sir, the only memorial ever produced or pre- 
gented by me was that of which Tae Lancer 
contains a most exact copy, and Mr. Bening- 
ton knows it’ True, the memorial does not 
nor did contain any charges or insinuations 
against Mr. B.’s moral character, and Mr. 
B. never would have found me such an 
enemy as he has been to himself, in alluding 
to them in any other place than where the 
charges could have been met, and, if untrue, 
disproved. No charges vere omitted from 
the memorial when it was pub.ished in Tar 
Lancer, but the charges to which he al- 
ludes came out simply in the following man- 
ner: while I was under examination I was 
asked most pointedly, if I had any other alle- 
gation to make, or knew of any further 





matter proper for the almoners generally to 
know? To which I replied, that 1 had 
heard of an enormous consumption of spirits 
and sirup of orange-peel (1 will not trust 
myself to say how large) since Mr. B. had 
had charge of the medical stores. I stated 
that I had had the report from a governor, 
to whom it had been told by one of the most 
active almoners then present, who admitted 
that he had believed and been instrumental 
in circulating that report. 

Mr. Benington truly says that his advice 
was that I should abstain from seeing my 
child; but that advice I was to fol- 
low, froin the fear that he would, as he had 
done befure, speak harshly and threateningly 
to my child, for crying for the indulgence of 
seeing me. 

He states also, that he saw my child at one 
o'clock in the morning of the day of his 
death. I defy him to prove it. He says 
that he saw him at half.past ten a.m. on 
that day. It is untrue; he promised to be 
there atnine. He did not come until twelve. 

It is false that my evidence before the 
coroner differed in the main facts, or in any 
essential degree, from that which is con- 
tained in my memorial, or from my oral 
evidence before the almoners; and I 
willingly give Mr. B. the benefit of the 
quibble, that the regret the jury expressed, 
because he had “not allowed me to see my 
child before his death,” was not a part of, 
and registered in, the verdict. Even con- 
sidered as a comment, agreed to between 
the twelve honest tradesmen of Hertford, 
working earnestly in their avocations for the 
benefit of the hospital, Mr. Benington will 
hardly think that expression of regret so 
palatable as a present of plate, to reward 
him for his share of the “ kindness and at- 
tention from all persons connected with the 
hospital,” which my child received. 

Divesting myself as far as I can, of the 
feelings which my unfortunate loss is calcu- 
lated to excite, I do say that I consider that 
the manner in which this institution is 
conducted, has been, if it be not still, a rank 
offence against justice and humanity, and 
that every parent who expects from a pre- 
sentation for his child a valuable benefit, is 
more likely to be disappointed, and have, as 
in my case, a wound inflicted on his own 
conscience throughout life. 

Had the Charity Commissioners been sit- 
ting at the period of my child's death, I 
would have had his body disinterred, and a 
new investigation instituted. I apprehend 
that by so doing I could have served the 
community, for the re-examination would 
have ha! the effect of exposing the utter 
want of feeling in a body of men,— fathers 
they could nut be,—who could give the sole 
medical charge of 400 children to one who 
had not p.oved his knowledze of their dis- 
eases, ani who could only say thit be had 
seen the practice of St, Bartaolomew’s Hos- 
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where children are not admitted with | utter ignorance of the system about to be 


their ordinary diseases. 1 am, Sir, your 


obedient servant, 


Z. E. Veront. 


P. 
76, Great Titchfield-street, June 27, 1836. 





DUBLIN EXAMINATIONS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir: As you seemed inclined to do full 
justice to the constitutional conduct of Mr. 
President F. White, allow me to put on re- 
cord another noble act of his, which I am 
surprised you have not noticed before this. 

At the last half-yearly examination, this 
authoritative gentleman thought fit to ap- 
point two gentlemen as examiners, whoin 
you have notimproperly designated “crimp 
se ts to the College.” They performed 
their duties for some time, when in came 
the legal inquisitors, whereupon a kind of 
scrimmage took place; for the crimp ser- 
geants, usurping under the fiat of the pre- 
sident, declared the class to be all good 
men and true, while the real Simon Pure 
declared one man to be “ fit for caution,” 
and “ cautioned” he must be, from what 
motives deponent saith not. The case has 
caused much talk among us, but without 

our aid our “ talk” is of little effect here. 
ain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


SrupeEns. 
Dublin, June 21, 1836. 





MEDICAL CONTRACTORS IN THE 
STROUD UNION. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir: I regret that my time has been so 
much occupied as to prevent me from for- 
warding this communication earlier. You 
intimate a wish to obtain a list of the names 
of those medical men who accepted the de- 
grading terms proposed by the Stroud Board 
of Guardians. I therefore send them, with 
all the authentic information which I have 
— enabled to glean. They are as fol- 

Ws 

Edward B. Gardner, of Cainscross. 

William Gardner, of Painswick. 

Charles W. Turner, of Minchinhampton. 

Charles Lowe, ditto. 

— Driver, of Bisley. 

Mr. Thomas Stokes, of Nai!sworth. 

The last named gentleman has been ho- 
nourably acquitted trom the stigma of the 
foregoing disgraceful contract, he having 
made the overture to attend the parish of 
Horsley on the same terms as other respect- 
able surgeons, an offer which was made in 


adopted, immediately on discovering which, 
Mr. S. addressed a letter to an official quar- 
ter, expressive of his decided disapproba- 
tion ofthe proceeding. The Board, however, 
adhered to his former proposal, and he fels 
in honour compelled to submit to the terms. 
The resolutions passed at a former medical 
meeting as to non-co-operation, with the 
traitors to the profession, have been ata 
subsequent meeting, as regards Mr. Stokes, 


totally rescinded. 
SJ * a o a 





As a body of professional medical men in 
this neighbourhood we feel highly indebted 
to you for your manly exposure of the syse 
tem on this occasion. I am, Sir, aconstant 
reader, T. P 

Stroud, June 21, 1836. 

*,* As the concluding portion of this 
letter would subject us to at least five ac- 
tions for libel, it has been excluded from 
motives of precaution. 








THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, July 2, 1836. 
——- 

On Monday last Mr. Parmer, the newly 
elected member for Essex, presented a pe- 
tition signed by four surgeons, three clergy- 
men, and twenty-nine gentlemen and highly 
respectable tradesmen, complaining of the 
inadequate measures which had been taken 
for providing the sick poor of the Union of 
Chipping Ongar with medicines and medical 
attendance. It appears from the statement 
contained in the petition that the Union 
consists of twenty-six parishes; that the 
districts numbered 2, 3, 4, and 5, contain 
not less than 2600 persons, who receive pa- 
rochial relief; that the cottagers are scate 
tered at immense distances throughout this 
department of the Union; that some of 
the paupers have to send eight miles to the 
medical practitioner, and afterwards to send 
again the same distance in order to obtain 
the medicine prescribed; that a contract, 
nevertheless, has been entered into between 
the Guardians and the medical practitioner, 
in which the latter has undertaken the whole. 
of the medical duties in the districts num. 
bered 2, 3, 4, and 5, during three quarters of 
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ayear, for the sum of one hundred and ele- 
ven pounds; and the petitioners concluded 
by confidently expressing a belief that the 
most dreadful consequences would result 
from the engagement of the contracting 
parties. 

Mr. Parmer, like others before him, was 
pestrained by the noise and impatience of the 
House, from denouncing the system at any 
length. It is understood, however, that the 
subject of medical contracts in the Unions 
will be brought before Parliament at no dis- 
tant period, and that acommittee of inquiry 
will be appointed to investigate the present 
moie of providing medical relief for the 
sick poor in this kingdom. 





Tae arrogance of the persons who have 
asserted, more than once, in the House of 
Commons, that the Guardians of the Stroud 
Union, and their masters, the Poor-Law 
Commissioners, had made suitable and hu- 
masne arrangements for the treatment of 
the sick poor in that Union, has received a 
most appropriate rebuff. The physicians 
and surgeons of Stroud, like all the rest of 
the independent medical practitioners of 
England and Wales, are indignant at the 
insult which has been offered to them in 
the proposed terms of the Guardians and 
Poor-Law Commissioners, and, most pro- 
perly, have petitioned the Legislature for 
the appointment of a Commurrer or In- 
@Quiry into the present system of parochial 
medical relief, and, better than all, have for- 
warded their petitions, for presentation, to 
the Noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, whose supremacy is 
the only one which the Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners are compelled to recognise. Mr. 
Povtett Scrors, also member for Stroud, 
has been requested by the petitioners to 
support the prayer of the petition. The 
following is an extract from the letter ofa 
gentleman who has taken a deep and most 
praiseworthy part in this question. We with- 
hold, for reasons which need not be stated 


PETITION FROM STROUD. 


until a future period, the concluding portion 
of the letter, and the name of the writer :— 


To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 


Sir: I beg to transmit to you a copy of a 
petition which has been signed by all the 
surgeons and physicians residing within the 
Borough of Stroud, to be presented to the 
House of Commons, which petition has 
been forwarded to Lord Joun Russevu for 
that purpose, and alsoa letter to Mr. Scrope, 
requesting his gupport upon the occasion, 
and I am quite sure that the member for 
Finsbury, who has so ably defended the 
profession against the odious contract sys- 
tem, under the Poor-Law Amendment Act, 
will on its presentation say what he consi- 
ders to be necessary in his place in Parlia- 
ment. With the transaction of the Wheaten- 
hurst and Stroud Boards of Guardians, you, 
Sir, are fully acquainted. I need not, there- 
fore, say more on the subject except this, 
that the Commissioners have sent down 
another gentleman (with a letter from Mr. 
Chadwick, the Secretary) to take the ap- 
pointment of surgeon &c. to the Wheaten- 
hurst Union, stating, as a recommendation, 
that he would accept the office on the same 
terms as the former medical attendant, 
namely, at about ninepence-halfpenny each 
per year. Is this fair towards the medical 
men in the neighbourhood? Is it just to- 
wards the poor afflicted creatures who are 
obliged, from poverty and disease, to be the 
subjects of medical treatment?” * ° 


The reader will not fail to remark that it 
is alleged by our correspondent that the pe- 
tition “has been signed by all the physi- 
“cians and surgeons residing within the 
“ borough of Stroud.” If the statement be 
correct,—and we place the most implicit 
reliance on the integrity and veracity of our 
correspondent,—what is to be said of the 
conduct of those persons who now stand 
self-convicted of having acquiesced in the 
proposals of the Guardians relative to the 
establishment of the pauper medical club? 
Before we give insertion to the petition of all 
the physicians and surgeons of the borough of 
Stroud, we shall, for the third time, print the 
audacious and insolent mandate which was 
addressed, by the Board of Guardians, con- 
jointly to the physicians, surgeons, and 
paupers of the Stroud Union. This docu- 
ment cannot be seen by the profession too 
frequently. The Commissioners and Guar- 





dians have committed themselves too far to 
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MANDATE OF THE STROUD GUARDIANS. 


recede. The conduct of the whole of them 
is sure of being investigated in the House 
of Commons, although it is probable that 
too small a remnant of the present session 
of Parliament remains in which to effect 
that purpose. Here, then, for the third 
time, we insert this vile mandate, and we do 
most earnestly entreat of the profession 
that they will bestow upon it the closest and 
most searching attention :— 


MANDATE OF THE GUARDIANS 


TO THE PHYSICIANS, SURGEONS, AND PAU- 
PERS OF THE STROUD UNION. 


“Srroup Unrton.—MEDICAL CLUB. 


“1. Every person contributing regularly 
during health and sickness a small annual 
gum, SHALL be entitled to medical atiend- 
ance, medicines, and appliances of every de- 
scription. 

of subscription SHALL 


For an individual maintaining himself 
or herself, 3s. a year. 
For a man and his wife, 4s. a year. 

For each child of a family, if one be 
subscribed for all must, 6d. a year. 
For every person in the same family 

above the age of 16, 2s. a year. 


“3. Every married female belonging to 
the Medical Club SHALL be able to EN- 
SURE medical attendance in ANY case 
of midwifery, by paying the sum of ten shil- 
lings seven days at least before she require 
such aid. 

“Every contribution is to be paid quar- 
terly and in advance, namely, on the first 
Saturdays after March 25, June 25, Sept. 25, 
Dec. 25. 

“The Board of Guardians for the Stroud 
Union will give no regular salaries to medical 
officers, but they will contribute to the medi- 
cal club for those persons whom they con- 
sider to be in such a state of poverty, that 
they cannot make a provision for them- 
selves ; and the names of those persons will 
be inserted in a list, to be called the ‘ Pau- 
per Schedule,’ copies of which will be de- 
posited with the overseers, and attached to 
the church-door in each parish. But it 
should be understood, that no able-bodied 
man, nor any persons capable of earning 
their own livelihood, will be placed upon the 
pauper schedule. 

“The Board of Guardians having come 
to an unanimous determination, that they 
will not, unless under very special circum- 
stances, provide medical assistance for any 
persons whose names are not inserted in 
the Pauper Schedule—such persons are 


earnestly requested to take advantage of 
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the means thus held out to them of providing 
Sor themselves in case of sickness; and they 
will take notice, that, if at any time they 
should apply to the Board of Guardians for 
medical attendance, the assistance then 
given to them will be a loan, which they 
will be required to repay as soon as they 
get well. 

“ *,.* It is EXPECTED THAT ALL 
THE MEDICAL GENTLEMEN IN TEE 
STROUD UNION WILL FORM MEDI- 
CAL CLUBS; and those persons who join 
them before June 25, are not in any way 
restricted, but may subscribe to that medi- 
cal gentleman they prefer. 

“ Stroud, May 13, 1836.” 


On the issuing of this authoritative and 
scandalous document, it was the bounden 
duty of every medical practitioner in Stroud 
to resist the menaces of its authors, and to 
spurn with indignation and contempt the 
command which was hurled at them to in- 
stitute a medical club on the terms specified. 
By what law were the medical practitioners 
of Stroud, or of any other place, to be co- 
erced into the adoption of an arrangement 
which, though such an effect might not 
actually have been intended by the promo- 
ters of the Bill, yet must operate to the de- 
struction—aye the destruction—of the ne- 
cessitous poor in the new Unions? The 
medical practitioners of Stroud know fall 
well that this frightful result must arise out 
of the “tender” and “club” systems, It 
is not extraordinary, therefore, that they 
should have forwarded the following peti- 
tion to Lord Joun Russeiz, the member 
for the borough, for presentation to the 
House of Commons. Inthe third paragraph 
it is stated that the evils have increased 
under the new system, and an explanation 
of the cause of that increase is clearly 
given by the petitioners :— 

PETITION FROM THE WHOLE OF THE 

MEDICAL GENTLEMEN OF STROUD. 


“To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, in Parliament assembled, 

“The humble petition of the under- 
signed practitioners in medicine and 
surgery, residing in the borough of 
Stroud, in the county of Gloucester, 

“ Showeth,— That your petitioners, in 
common with the great body of medical 





practitioners, have long felt the evils resule 
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ing from the practice of contracting, more | 
especially by tender, for the medical attend- | 


ance on the sick poor in parishes. 

“That on a change of system being 
generally alopted in the administration of 
the Poor-laws, it was the expectation of 
your petitioners that this practice, at once 
injurious to the poor and «derogatory to the 
profession, would have been discontinued. 

“That your petitioners have seen, with 
regret, that the Poor-Law Commissioners 
have taken no steps to remove the evils com- 

lained of. On the contrary, those evils 
ve increased under the new system. 

“ That although the Commissioners have 
declared it not to be obligatory on Boards 
of Guardians to accept the lowest tender 
that may be offered, yet it is notorious that 
such lowest tender is generally accepted. 

“That in providing for the care of the 
sick poor, the only guarantee which Boards 
of Guardians can possess for the proper 
performance of that duty will be found to 
consist in the appointment of men of known 
respectability and experience as medical 
practitioners, an object which is not likely 
to he attained under the present system. 

“ That the difficulty of affording medical 
assistance to the poor, is much increased by 
the division of Unions into very large dis- 
tricts, and the appointment in them of a 
Jess number of medical officers than under 
the old system. 

“ That the regulation by which the reliev- 
ing officer is constituted judge, as to whe 
ther the indisposition of a pauper is suffi- 
ciently serious to require medical relief, is 
likely to be very injurious to the heal:h of 
the poor, and, consequently, to increase, 
unnecessarily, the labour of the medical at. 
tendaut. 

“ That your petitioners are far from wish- 
ing their interests to be considered in oppo- 
sition to those of the rate-payers. On the 
contrary, they are firmly convinced, that 
economy in the parcchial expenditure 
will be promoted by the furnishing of good 
and sufficient medical attendance to sick 
psupers; and they are further convinced 
that this object is not likely to be generally 
attained, when rates of remuneration are 
offered, which are so utterly inadequate, in 
return for the skill and attention required. 

Your petitioners therefore pray, that your 
honourable House will he pleased to appoint 
a Committee to inquire into the present 
system of affording medical relief to sick 
paupers ; and into the propriety ot adopting 
any change in the same. 

“ And your petitioners will ever pray, &c.” 


What answer, we should like to know, is 
to be given to the statements and arguments 





THE EDITOR'S OPPOSITION TO THE STROUD GUARDIANS. 


petitioners for the spirit and intelligence 
which they have manifested on this occa- 


|sion. Acorrespondent asks “ if the Editor 


“ of Tue Lancer, who has so long boasted 
“of his reform principles, can fecl himself 
* justified in holding up to obloquy and ex- 
“ecration the conduct of h‘s brother re- 
“formers, the Guardians of the Stroud 
“Union?” We utterly repudiate such a 
brotherhood. In discussing all questions of 
general or medical jolicy, it is not our prac. 
tice to refer to individuals, but to principles, 
and in applying the correcting hand of re- 
form to abuses, no violations cf justice, or 
offences against humanity, are spared, simply 
because it may happen that they have been 
perpetrated by persons who have assumed 
the style and title of “reformers.” If the 
Guardians of the Stroud Union be actually 
reformers,—in accordance with the usual 
meaning of that te:1m,—we trust that there 
are only a very few of that class of indi- 
viduals in the empire. We have, in truth, 
yct to learn that the principles of reform are 
in any respect identified with a spirit of per- 
secution, whether it be direcced against the 
sick poor or the mecical practitioners of 
| Es gland. The Grar-i ns must know that it 
is not in the power of a me-ical practitioner 
to attend a poor wan, and support him with 





medicines, in case of sickness, on the terms 
specified in the prospectus of the club. If 
the whole of the poor within the district 
were compelled to subscribe at the rate of 
three shillings a head, the contracts would 
necessarily assume a far different com- 
plexion; but it must always be borne in 
mind that the subscription is perfectly op- 
tional, and we believe that experience will 
prove that not less than one-half of the sub- 
scribers will be entered on the books as the 
subjects of medical treatment during the 
year. These engagements force medical 
practitioners into a situation which they al- 
ways should shun, and from which, if they 
once enter upon them, it is impossible for 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN A GUARDIAN AND A CONTRACTOR. 


stands the case between the respective par- 
ties? The surgeon undertakes to attend, 
many miles from his residence, a sick pau- 
per, for two shillings a year, to furnish the 
afficted person with leeches, plasters, and 
bandages, and to perform whatever medical 
services may be necessary, for the sum 
named. A member of the Board of Guardians, 
or, which is the same thing, a member of his 
family, becomes ill. He may reside in the 
same town or village, or within a dozen 
yards of the medical contractor, and, with- 
out feeling much confidence in the person, 
he may nevertheless be induced to send to 
him for aid in the hour of sickness. Four- 
teen visits are made by the surgeon; medi- 
cines are sent in fourteen times. What is 
the amount of the bill? A sum varying 
from one to six or seven pounds. In many 
instances it would amount, and does amount, 
to twenty pounds. What must be the im- 
pression on the mind of the Guardian of the 
poor when he runs over the items cf the 
bill and sees the sum total? One of two 
things he is forced to believe,—that the 
medical practitioner has been guilty of rob- 
bery, either with respect to his own pocket, 
or with regard to the just and undoubted 
claims of the sick poor. When the Guar- 
dian, therefore, calls on the surgeon for the 
purpose of paying his account, some such 
colloquy as the following is the result of the 
interview :— 

Gvarp1an.—I have called to discharge 
my debt, but I don’t understand the account. 
There is something very wrong in the mat- 
ter. Mrs. G. and myself think that the 
charge is enormous, and, to speak plainly, 
1 certainly won't pay ¢his bill. 

Surceon.—The charges are usual. 
they are below the usual charges. 

Guarpian.—What! You attended my 
child exactly fourteen days. You called 
fourteen times,—certainly not twenty. You 
sent medicines every day, I admit; some 
plasters and a dozen leeches, and your bill 
amounts to four pounds seventeen shillings. 

Surcron.—Well! 

Gvarpian.— Well! 
you mean by well, sir? 

Surcron.— Mean, sir? Why that my 
charge is extremely moderate. 

Guarpian.—I am amazed! 


No; 


What the devil do 


If possible, 
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the declaration you have just made, savours’ 
more of insult than does your bill of injus- 
tice. 

Surceon.—I do not understand you. 

Guarpian.—Do not understand me. T 
will endeavour to make you then. Look 
you. Am not I a Guardian of the poor in 
this district, and have you not entered into 
a contract with me, to supply the sick adult 
poor at two shillings a head, and the sick 
children of the paupers at sixpence a head, 
with all the requisite medicines and attend- 
ance, for the entire period of one year? and. 
you well know that half of the persons 
whom you have engaged to attend and sup- 
ply with medicines at this price, reside up- 
wards of five miles from this town. My 
chiig has been ill only fourteen days. My 
house is within a stone's throw of your own 
door, and you have sent in a bill amounting 
to four pounds seventeen shillings! Now, 
sir, if that charge be a just one, in what 
terms am I to characterize your engagementé 
with respect to the sick poor? On theother 
hand, if you are adequately paid for the ser- 
vices which you perform with respect to 
the latter, am I not justified in denomi- 
nating your demand against me an extor- 
tionate one? 

SurGeon.—The cases are different. 

Gvarptan.—Explain in what the dif- 
ferences consist. 

Surceon.—I shall do no such thing. 

Guanpian.—Then at least have the jus- 
tice to answer me one plain question. Is 
the rate of payment allowed by the club, 
sufficient? Does it, in fact, secure to the 
poor the requisite medical care, and the 
necessary medicines, when they are on the 
bed of sickness? 

Surceon.—I shall not answer that ques- 
tion. 

Guarp1an.—Your refusal stamps upon 
my mind the conviction, that you have 
been guilty of a fraud with regard to myself, 
or of the grossest cruelty and injustice rela- 
tive to those unfortunate beings over whom 
the law has designed that I should be a 
humane and merciful protector. 


The separation of the parties after an 
altercation of this description, is productive 
of no advantage to the surgeon; on the 
contrary, a still more matured reflection on 
the part of the “ Guardian,” would esta- 
blish permanently in his mind the impres- 
sion, that the medical practitioner who 
could thus conduct himself with respect to 
two sick persons thus severally circum- 
stanced, was wholly unentitled to the con- 
fidence of either of them. On observing, 
therefore, how extremely detrimental must 
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be the iron, rule of the Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners to the utility of the practice of me- 
dicine, how extensively it must detract from 
the benefits which the professors of that 
science can confer upon the community, 
the physicians and surgeons of this empire 
have been called upon, and nobly are they 
answering that call, to throw the whole 
weight of their influence into the legisla- 
ture, for the purpose of ridding themselves 
of a grievance which has become altogether 
unendurable. 





Tue readers of Tut Lancer were some 
weeks since apprized of the strait in which 
the President of the College of Physician« 
was placed by the labours of the medical 
reformers, and the project for establishing 
an university in the Metropolis. They have 
also been made acquainted with the peculiar 
twistings and curvations by which the eel- 
backed gentleman thought with his friends to 
escape from his awkward and cramped po- 
sition among the medical corporations. The 
prospect of being crushed to death by the 
fall of his own ruinous temple, and the sur- 
rounding decaying structures of his brother 
corporators, drove him to the expedient of 
renovating the interior of his dwelling, in 
order that the strengthened walls might be 
enabled to resist the daily-increasing “ pres- 
gure from without.” The work was accord- 
ingly estimated, and the extent of the re- 
pairs was announced, in the hope that the 
pressure which was weighing down the 
building, would be staid, at least for a time. 
In order, however, to proceed with proper 
form and dignity in the repairs, a “ Council 
of Reform” was appointed, on the motion 
of the President's bosom friend and coadju- 
tor, Dr. Seymour, seconded by Dr. Cuam- 
sers. The members of the Council were 
seventeen in number, including the Pre- 
sident and the four Censors of the Col- 
lege. The first duty imposed on this body 
was that of reporting to the College who, 
among the Licentiates of the institution, 
could be regarded as persons who might 
judiciously be admitted forthwith to the 
Fellowship. Accordingly, on this day week, 


THE COLL. OF PHYSICIANS. 


was held to receive the nominations of the 
Council, when a list of fifteen Licentiates 
was laid before the meeting, with the recom. 
mendations of the Council for the immediate 
admission of the gentlemen announced, 
The following are the names and places of 
sojourn of the selected persons :-— 

Sir AvLexanpger Cricuton, Ireland. 

Dr. Fow ver, Salisbury. 

Dr. W. Waicurt, Norwich. 

Dr. S. Crawrorp, Bath. 

Dr. Forses, Chichester. 

Sir Mattuew Tierney, Brighton. 

Sir Caarzes Ciarke, Norfolk. 

Sir WitL1am Burnett, Somerset House, 

Dr. Farre, London. 

Dr. T. R. Hume, Apsley House. 

Dr. James Gorpon, Finsbury-square. 

Dr. Surwervtanp, London. 

Dr. Locock, London. 

Dr. Hopexty, Guy’s Hospital. 

Dr. Roperick Macteop, Paternoster- 
row. 

The list was read with great rapidity, and 
we found some difficulty in reporting the 
names, but the above list may be received 
as perfectly correct. The Fellows were 
then called upon to vote for the immediate 
admission of the whole of the parties named, 
into the Fellowship. Upon this 

Dr. CHoLMELey rose, and intimated that 
“he was altogether taken by surprise on 
** this occasion, and felt quite at a loss how 
“to act. Here was a list of names read, 
‘** which he had scarcely heard, and instead 
“of time being given to deliberate on the 
“ propriety of electing the several Licentiates 
“ proposed by the Council, the Fellows were 
“called upon to vote for them at once, 
“forthwith. The College was completely 
“taken by surprise on this occasion, and 
“ for himself he could not but observe that 
“there was a complete muster of Fellows 
“ who would be likely to vote through thick 
“ and thin with the Council, He wished to 
“know upon what principle the selection 
“had been made, and especially why such 
“‘men had not been proposed as Drs. Ar- 
“wort, YeLvory, Sims, and Crarxe,— 
“to mention no others among the really 
“ distinguished licentiates whose names had 
**been omitted from the list, while some 
“had been substituted for whose nomina- 
“ tion it would be difficult to find a reason 
“based upon public principle. He would 
“* wait for a reply.” 

Dr. Cuampens said, that the principle 
upon which the selection was made was 





Saturday, June 25, a meeting of the College 
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fully understood by the Council, who had 
done the best they could for the College, 
and he himself ought to have some credit 
for the selection, as he acted in it entirely 
as a medical reformer. 

Several Fellows attempted to speak when 
Dr. Cuampers had concluded, but they 
were prevented by the cries of the Council 
for “ the ballot.” And bere a very peculiar 
proceeding was adopted. Instead of the white 
balls usually given to the ballotters Aal/- 
crown pieces, covered with paper,* were 
distributed. The result was, the election 
of the whole of the Licentiates on the list, 
Roperick and all, though several of them 
had a narrow escape. Thus, Dr. Locock 
had a majority of one; and but for the re- 
collection of the scrutineer, after the ballot 
had closed, that he had not voted, Dr. Gor- 
pon would have been deprived of the plea- 
sure of attaining the summit of his am- 
bition. Roperick, too, poor wight! had a 
hard struggle to get in. The members of 
the Council, as we have stated, were seven- 
teen in number. The highest number of 
half-crowns deposited in favour of any one 
of the candidates was eighteen, while the black 
balls dropped in amounted, in some cases, 
to seventeen and eighteen. This is what is 
called having “ the honour of being admitted 
by the College!” 

At the termination of the ballot Dr. 
CHAMBERS rose to express his astonishment 
at the opposition which had been offered to 
his men. The circumstance was quite pain- 
ful to think of, and would deeply affect the 
parties were their position as regarded the 
numbers of the ballot made known to them. 
He implored the Fellows faithfully to ob- 
serve the promise of secrecy by which they 
were bound, and not on any account to di- 
vulge the proceedings of the day. 

A correspondent wishes us to state that 
neither Drs. Ettiotson, Wiison, or He- 
witTT, was present at the meeting. 





A reorganization of the medical depart- 
ment—if that name can be given to any 
branch of the establishment—of King’s Col- 
lege, Strand, has lately been effected. Mr. 
Green, the professor of Surgery, has left 





* For what purpose but to enable the 
voters to be recognised by private marks ? 


the institution, and the chairs generally have 
been for some time to let. Wanting the 
courage to adopt the concours, and the 
liberality to admit dissenters to the profes- 
sorships,—thus rejecting the ouly méans of 
obtaining reputation, and limiting to a nar- 
row circle the opportunity of selection,— 
none but the most obscure teachers could be 
induced to come forward as candidates for 
the honour of lecturing to the empty benches 
of the theatres. Had his religious creed 
rendered him eligible, it is most probable 
that Dr. Wessrer would have received the 
appointment of professor of materia medica; 
but although his Christianity was sufficiently 
pure to allow of his temporarily lecturing, 
for the convenience of the council, to the 
pupils, yet it was not white enough to per- 
mit his admission among the professors. 
Mr. Mayo has since appointed a Dr. Royie 
to the vacant chair. The alleged claim of 
the Dr. to the professorship is the author- 
ship of a work on the vegetation of the Him- 
alaya mountains! Primrose-hill was nearer 
home. Mr. Mayo has nominated himself 
to the chair of surgery. 

Dr. Georce Grecory, who has, by 
turns, been a candidate for every vacant 
medical office in London, made his bow on 
this occasion to the council, but the appli- 
cation of the unfortunate gentleman was 
again unsuccessful. 

Drs. W. Cummin and CLenpenning 
‘par nobile fratrum) offered themselves for 
the chair of medical jurisprudence—in vain, 
—although, to ensure the success of one of 
the two, the latter gave way before the day 
of election, and cast all his influence into 
the scale of his worthy brother. 

The Bishop of Lonpown is labouring to 
cement King’s College to the Charing- 
cross Infirmary. Every scheme but the 
right, undergoes trial. Mr. Green must be 
| not a little pleased at his retirement, 
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Berore making any remarks on the fol- 
lowing letter, we shall place the document 
itself before the reader, in order that his 
mind may obtain every advantage which 
can ensue from a perusal of its uncriticised 
contents: — 

To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 
Sir: I have only just received the number 





of Taz Lancer for the 18th instant, con- 





taining an article reflecting on the character 
and abilities of Mr. Frederick Yates, who 
has lately taken the medical care of the 
Hambledon Union, in Surrey. It is not my 
intention to enter on the subject of the 
mode in which, according to the new Poor 
Law, medical attendance is provided for the 
sick poor. I am fully aware of the evils of 
such a system being perpetuated, alike in- 
compatible as it is with all feelings of hu- 
manity, and unjust and disgraceful to our pro- 
fession. In justice to the gentleman referred 
to, I will briefly answer your inquiries :— 
“Who is Frederick Yates? What is the 
history of that person? Where was he edu- 
cated? What is his character for humanity, 
jategrity, ability, industry?” These may 
be responded to in a few words :—Mr. Fre- 
derick Yates is a member of a respectable 
family in Shropshire; a young man who 
has devoted a considerable period to the 
study of, and duly qualified to practise in, 
his profession. He has lately had the 
prin-ipal, nay, I may say, almost the en- 
tire care of several extensive parishes. 
These duties he performed with unwearied 
assiduity; both night and day, his humane 
exertions for the poor were unceasing ; and 
when he left this neighbourhood, many 
were the tears shed by fathers, mothers, 
sisters, and brothers, over the beds of their 
sick relatives, and universal was the regret 
at his departure. 


1 rely on your impartiality for the inser- 
tion of this letter in Tae Lancer of next 
Saturday; it is due to Mr. Yates, and I feel 
assured the poor of the Hambledon Union 
will have reason to rejoice, that the Guar- 
dians have, to use your own expression, 
“Jet loose upon them,” such a gentleman 


as Mr. Frederick Yates. lam, Sir, yours 


obediently, 
Frepericx Buree. 


Tring, June 25, 1836. 


Of course we are now at liberty to make 
a few remarks on this production. 

Mr. Bunce appears as a witness on he- 
half of Faepericx Yares, and in coming 
forward he probably thinks that he has 
furnished us with a piece of weighty docu- 
mentary testimony. But it is our duty to 


tial or an interested observer. 
cerning the statement of fact, we can deal 
somewhat precisely, by asking, “ When 
and where did this young man devote a con- 
siderable period of time to the study of his 
profession ?” The omission of a description 
of the localities is again fatal, as evidence, 
to the reception of the declaration of Mr. 


MR. BURGE’S CHARACTER OF MR. F. YATES. 


“ cated ? What is his character for human. 
“ity, ability, and industry?” may be re. 
sponded .to, says Mr. Buace, in a few 
minutes. True; but what is the value of 
the response. Mr. Frepvericx Yates is 
“ amember of a respectable family in Shrop. 
shire ;” adeclaration which is far more grand 
than definite, unless, in fact, we are to draw 
this inference from the reply, that Mr. Fre. 
perick Yates is of a Shropshire family. 
if, in fact, it be not intended to sink the title 
of the county into an adjective, for the pur- 
pose of showing that the family was better 
known than the county, we here find no 
evidence as to nativity, identity, or respect- 
ability. There is no disputing the respect. 
ability of Mr. Yares’s family, because that 
matter is by no means germane to the trans- 
action under discussion. If, therefore, Mr. 
Frepericx Yates had a birth-place some- 
what narrower than the entire boundary of 
the county of Shropshire, where,—in what 
fortunate locality,—is that spot to be dis. 
covered ? 

Weare next informed that he is “a young 
“man, who has devoted a considerable 
“ period to the study of, and is duly quali- 
“ fied to practise in, his profession.” This 
sentence is a compound of fact and opinion. 
Of the value of the opinion which is offered 
by Mr. Buree, no estimate can be formed, 
as we are ignorant of the opportunities of 
observing and discriminating, which have 
heen or are enjoyed by the witness, nor do 
we know whether the testifier is an invpar- 
But, con- 


BurGe. 
Again, the following answer cannot be re- 


ceived as testimony by any tribunal of ad- 


tell him at once that his evidence is not judication. We do not say that the names 


worthastraw. We say this without wishing 
to detract in the smallest degree from the re- 
spectability of the witness, and without ques- 
tioning in the slightest way the truth of his 
allegations. As evidence, we repeat, this 
letter is utterly worthless. Mr. Burce} 
will understand our meaning in a moment. 
Our questions, “ ho is Faepericx Yates? 
“ What is his history ? Where was he edu- 





of the places have been designedly withheld 
by Mr. Bunce, but the mode of expression 
is well caiculated to excite suspicion. 
has lately,” says Mr. Burce, “had the 
principal, nay, almost the entire care of 
several extensive parishes.” Where are these 
parishes to be found? 
by name would have added far more to the 
weight of the testimony than does the ro- 


“ He 


A description of them 
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MANTELLIAN INSTITUTION.—COLLEGE REFORM. 


mantic eloquence with which the paragraph 
ismade to conclude. In short, it is unne- 
cessary to say more than this, that if the 
foregoing letter be intended as a hoax, it is 
neither shrewdly imagined nor ingeniously 
executed, and if it be offered as evidence of 
the moral and professional character of 
Faepericx YATES, it must be rejected on 
account of the absence of those qualities of 
precision which alone could render it ad- 
missible. 





We have on more than one occasion al- 
luded to the large and unique collection of 
fossil comparative anatomy made by the 
sole exertions of a country general prac- 
titioner, during the few hoursfof leisure 
which he could command while carrying 
on one of the most extensive practices in 
the county of Sussex, and in our review of 
Dr. Mantexu’s “Geology of the South-East 
of England,” we passed on the author a 
merited eulogium for his talents, energy, 
ani perseverance. It is, therefore, most 
gratifying to us tolearn that Dr. Manret’s 
residence at Brighton has been the imme- 
diate cause of the establishment of a sci- 


entific institution in that town, upon a 
scale which promises not only to confer 
great advantages on the inhabitants of 
Brighton, but also to supply a deside- 
fatum which has long been felt by the 
scientific and intelligent visitors who occa- 
sionally sojourn at that celebrated watering 


place. The institution is based upon the 
public exhibition of Dr. ManTexv’s collection 
of organic remains, comparative anatomy, 
and Sussex antiquities, which is open to 
visitors on the plan which has been so suc- 
cessfuly adopted at the Zoological Gardens 
of London, viz., the presentation of an 
admission ticket, signed by a member, and 
subject to a small payment by each indi- 
vidual. There is a library in progress, to 
which 500 volumes have already been pre- 
sented, and reading rooms are attached, for 
the perusal of the news of the day, and the 
scientific and literary periodicals. Lectures 
are to be delivered during the season, and 
Dr. Manrecu has already given three at 
the Town Hall, which were numerous) 
attended. The third was noticed in Tar 
Lancet of June25. Davies Gicsert, Esq 
(the late President of the Royal Society) has 
accepted the office of President of the Institu- 
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tion. The Earl of Ecremont is announced as 
the patron, and has with his accustomed mu- 
nificence presented 1000/. in aid of its funds, 
and attended the lectures. The Marquises 
of Northampton and Bristot, and the 
Earls of Munster and Cuicuester, are the 
vice patrons. Conversaziones are held on 
every Tuesday evening, to which strangers 
may be introduced by the members. We 
regret to add that, unlike their brethren in 
other towns in the kingdom, the medical 
gentlemen have bnt feebly supported this 
attempt to promote scientific knowledge. 
Out of one hundred members of the profes- 
sion practising in Brighton, not more than 
six or eight have yet enrolled their names 
as members of the Sussex Scientific In- 
stitution. These are, Sir M. T. Treaney, 
Dr. Hart, Dr. Jenxs, Dr. Haxz, Mr.Win- 
TER, anda few others. 





INTERCEPTED LETTERS. 


_— 


“ Dear Sir Henry: The labours of the 
reform Council of the College have been 
unceasing, from the hour of its formation. 
There is no individual who was nominated 
by us who, I can assure you, has not done 
his duty. The members of the Council have 
had but one feeling in the matter; and I 
have not met with any difficulty in guiding 
them exactly as you desired. To their 
credit be it said, they have preserved a 
death-like silence on their labours. I do 
not think that a whisper even has escaped 
on the subject, except what you yourself 
may have thought proper to utter for your 
own purposes. For this important circum- 
stance we ought to thank Cuamsenrs chief- 
ly. At every meeting he took an oppor- 
tunity to remind them of their promises, 
and to point out the necessity of the utmost 
secrecy. 

“The whole ‘of our reform scheme I 
may venture to say is now ready for your 
final approval of the details: in short, it 
only remains for you to transmit your list 
of new Fellows, and I should not fail to take 
every pains to give such evidence of the 
propriety of each nomination as you shall 
dictate ; and I have no doubt that the ex- 
planation will be satisfactory. You would 
he quite surprised to observe how liberally 
Caamsers acts, in implicitly following your 
lirections, and fulfilling all your wishes. It 
may appear indelicate to mention it, but it 
s well that you should know all the work- 
ings of the wheels; the fact is, then, that 
Cuameers looks to the President’s chair as 
his seat whenever it shall please akind Pro- 
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vidence to remove you from this wicked 
world. This will satisfy you as to my mo- 
tives in making use of him on this occasion. 
Your most obedient and humble, 


E. 8. 
St. George’s Hospital, Wednesday.” 


“Dear Doctor Seymove: You have 
éxecuted the task which I imposed upon you 
with fidelity, and just as | could have ex- 
— In all these College arrangements 

have never found any course answer my 
purposes but one of determined high moral 
rectitude, and a sacrifice of every feeling 
which did not redound to the glory and 
interests of our College. 

“ In making out a list of new Fellows, I 
solemnly declare that I have not in one in- 
stance been guided by any party principle 
whatever. My great object has been to se- 
lect the new Feliows entirely on the score 
of merit, and I have taken great care to ele- 
vate only those who, from their low grade, 
have been so very desirous of the distinction. 


We must never run the risk of a refusal of 


the Fellowship, and we know several who, 
we are quite certain, might, from BAD mo- 
tives, refuse our offer. Dr. Farre, I have 
every reason to know, will jump at it. It 
is most unfortunate that the evidence which 
he gave on this point before the parlia- 
mentary committee places him in so truly 
awkward a predicament, particularly for a 
man of such grave demeanour and internal 
piety.* But he must overcome all feelings 
bag that point, and he is that good plausi- 
sort of man who will find most satis- 
reasons for everything he may do. 

“ Sir Matruew Tierney will esteem the 
elevation to the Fellowship as a signal mark 
of our favour. Perhaps you are not aware 
that he had no original education, and that 
all he knows was acquired after he gave up 


the grocery business at Cork, and discon- | 


tinned his services in the slave ship. 
“Dr. Ropert Hume must have the offer 


‘the adm‘ssion into the College?” lie i. 
* plied, “ Almost as naught.’ ””"—Q. 3002. 

Dr. James Gorpown has pestered us alj 
so much and so long that lam bound, how. 
ever much it may be against my inclination 
and opinion, to redeem the promise which | 
made to him on the occasion of his extra. 
ordinary activity at the Merchant Tailory 
dinner. Besides, I have other reasons. 

“Sir Wittiam Burnet, notwithstanding 
your solicitation, I must confess I am doubt. 
ful of. Having the head of the army sur- 
| geons we may perhaps just as well have also 
the head of the navy surgeons, though I am 
aware that it may not be quite agreeable to 
Sir James MacGrecor that his townsman, 
who was a baker’s soni at Aberdeen, should 
be elevated to his own exalted state. 

“ Dr. Hopesxin, who you suggest, I never 
heard of before, but as you say that he is a 
| Quaker, his admission will prove our libe- 

rality to Dissenters, and serve to mortify 
,; another Quaker who shall be nameless. 

| Sir Cuanres Ciarke, notwithstanding 
my detestation of all men-midwives, may be 
admitted for the reasons which have been 
| stated by you, provided that step will serve 
to cement the unfortunate discordance be- 
tween him and Cuampers, regarding the 
| baronetcy. 

| “Dr. Lowcocr's admission will please 
Lady Bropte. 

| “Sir ALexanper Cricaton may also be 
admitted. This is especially necessary, to 
prevent his continuing to repeat the awk- 
ward affair with my dear Macuicnast, in 
which 1 was unfortunately too much niixed 





| “™ You know the innate hatred which f 
| have always had for the gentlemen of the 
press, you must therefore only admit two 
journalists, Fornes and Macieop. Joun- 
ston may be proposed by you, but I desire 
you take care that he is black-balled. 

“ T hope that all the Fellows will now he 
convinced ef my earnest labours in the glo- 
rious cause of reform; and I beg that you 


of elevation, though as a manof high moral will, in the most polite manner in which 
feeling and strict military honour, it is with you are capable, thank Cuampers, La- 
some questionable whether he will venture THam, CLENDINNING, and the other diberals, 
to accept it after what he had the boldness, for their unwearied assiduity and zeal in 
and I would say the want of discretion, to assisting me. I shall not fail to communi- 
state in his evidence before the Parliament- cate our reform scheme to Sir Ropert 
ary Committee. You may recollect when! Peer, Mr. Sprainc Ries, Mr. Josern 
the question was asked, ‘ Do you mean that Hume, and my friend Mr. Warsurron, all 
‘you (Dr. Hume) would consider as naught of whom, I am confident, will fully appre- 
'ciate its merits. Thank also.the members 
of the Reform Council in my name, for the 

* “Mr. Warsurton: Is it possible that inviolable secrecy which they have observed 
oe may in one way or other arrive at the dnring the whole of these arduous and pain- 

nour of a Fellowship of the College? I fal discussions. Their conduct in this re- 

“Dr. Farre: I would not acceptit. This spect affords me an adilitional proof that 
is not said out of disrespect of the College the Fellows of the Royal College of Physi- 
6f Physicians; hut to be placed at the feet cians are, without a single exception, men 
of men whom I have contributed to edu-/ who not only possess understandings of the 
cate,” &e. highest cultivation, but the purest sense of 
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NONSENSE ON MEDICAL REFORM. 


unimpeachable virtues, 
ly-elevated moral feelings. 
, your affectionate 
“Hi. H. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


Saturday, June 25, 1836. 


DPR. KIDD ON MEDICAL REFORM. 


Turis day being appointed for the delivery 
of the Harveian oration, a considerable 
number of men of high moral feeling, with 
several licentiates, and many visitors, as- 
sembled in the library of the College, at 
four o'clock p.m. Dr. Kidd, Regius Pro- 
fessor Of Medicine at Oxford, was the orator 
on this occasion. He performed his task 
with considerable care. The subject was 
entirely polemical, and the professor took 
great pains to steer between the Scylla of 
thorough reform and the Charybdis of un- 
yielding Toryism. He began by describing 
the “rerum novarum immodica cupido hujus 
evi,” which quasi ‘ lues con ,” has in- 
fected all ranks of society. is ** purblind 
zeal for innovation and for the subversion 
of principles and practices which have re- 
ceived the sanction of successive generations, 
ought,” he said, “to be withstood with firm- 
ness (ipse professor loguifur), but at the 
same time with judgment. The leaders of 
the movement party were distinguished by 
an arrogant confidence in the conclusions 
of their own vain reason, which they pre- 
ferred to the accumulated wisdom of anti- 
quity. The mode of resisting this dangerous 
spirit ought not to be uncompromising op- 
position, but the adoption of such modifica- 
tions in our present system as reason and 
not passion should dictate.” The professor 
proceeded to lament the almost total igno- 
rance of Greck authors prevalent amongst 
the medical men of all ranks of the present 
day. So far were they, he said, from study- 
ing Galen, Hippocrates, or Aretzus, that 
they were even incapable of reading a line 
of them. This ignorance the doctor de- 
clared “non tantum esse ridiculam, sed 
tarpem.” The lecturer alluded to the “ dis- 
tinction between the profession of the phy- 
sician and that of the surgeon, a distinction, 
which, having existed for many ages with 
benefit to mankind, ought not to be lightly 
abandoned.” He pronounced a high eulogy 
on surgery, and selected from its cultivators 
for his especial commendation, John Hunter 
and Mr. Abernethy. ‘The latter he particu- 
larly landed for having elevated surgery by 
basing its practice upon the principles of 
medicine. He summed up the character 
of our old friend John in the phrase | “Vir 
eximie scientie summeque virtutis.” He 
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totally disclaimed for himself the “vilem 
superbiam ” that would despise Pay 
practitioners for their * 

classics,” but he could not aed | .~ 
thinking that the services of Hunter and 
Abernethy would have been greatly en- 
hanced, had their natural powers received 
the assistance of an academical education !— 
that is to say, spent half their years over 
lexicons instead of in the laboratory of na- 
ture. He acknowledged the “ disadvan- 
tages (in some measure traceable to the éx- 
clusive system of the College) to which the 
licentiates had been exposed,” in being com- 
pelled to seek diplomas “at those inferior 
seminaries where they had hitherto congre- 
gated.” He therefore approved of the re- 
cent measures adopted by the Fellows, ac- 
cording to which “ the College is converted 
into a medical university, and is to confer 
diplomas in physic.” By requiring the 
strict proficiency of the candidates in Hterie 
humanioribus, and the various sciences col- 
lateral with and constituting medicine, “ the 
character of the College would be main- 
tained, if not elevated in the eyes of the 
world.” 

The professor drew a brief sketch of the 
history of the College, and dwelt upon “ the 
moral and scientific degradation of medicine 
previous to its foundation. It was quite 
humiliating to contemplate the baseness of 
the circumfranci pharmacopole, who had 
usurped the functions of this noble art.” 
Eulogistic notice was successively taken of 
Linacre, Harvey, Sypennam, Faiexp, 
Meap, and others. Harvey was declared 
to be the ‘‘ Newron of medicine,” and Sy- 
pENHAM the “English Hippocrates.” After 
ee out to what an eminent degree the 

vondon College of Physicians had cortri- 
buted to raise and maintain the character 
of the medical profession, he impressively 
deprecated, on the part of the func- 
tionaries of this institution, any depar- 
ture from the most strict requisition of 
classical and academical attaiments from the 
candidates. “If they should be so injudi- 
cious,” quoth he, “as to relax in this respect, 
the honour would speedily depart from their 
house.” Finally, with the spirit of a true 
Oxonian, the doctor emblazoned the im- 
provement which the mental powers in- 
variably experienced from a strict exercise 
in the dead languages. How greatly, he 
remarked was the intellect sharpened by the 
perusal of Taveypipes, Tactrus, and 
izroporus! How much was the judg- 
ment solidified by the study of the orations 
of Cicero and Demostnenes! How in- 
finitely was the imagination cultivated and 
chastened by an intimate association with 
the Homeric and Mantuan strains! 

The oration was well delivered, and lis- 
tened to with profound attention, of course. 
The Latinity was free and pure, indi- 
cating an habitual acquaintance with the 
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language, and at the. same time perfectly 
free from the Parrian affectation, that would 
crowd into one page all the idioms to be 
— > all the volumes of the Roman 
Amongst the visitors were the Bishop of 
‘Chichester, and other clerical dignitaries. 


i?) 





Manual of Practical Midwifery, illustrated 


by ce ogy BY James Rep, M.D., 
F.R.C.S. : Churchill. 1836. 


Tats work, as its title indicates, is intended 
# form:a manual of practical midwifery, for 
the reference of those who have already 
studied the more voluminous works on this 
subject. Denman’s excellent aphorisms 
answer, to a certain extent, the object of 
the present work, but they are too limited 
in number, and as they refer chiefly to cases 
in which the forceps are required, they do 
not fully attain the end proposed by our 
author, who has very successfully collected 
the information that may be necessary in 
‘moments of doubt and difficulty, and com- 
pressed it into a very portable size. The 
only question is how and when the ac- 
coucheur is to use the book. It may always 
‘be useful at home, but the practitioner who 
requires to be thus fortified in the lying-in 
-chamber, should have a better memory, to 
save him from the danger and discredit of 
an appeal to its pages in that place. 
The author, who appears to have had ex- 
ttensive opportunities of observation in this 
department of the profession, has availed 
Ahimself of them, to give a tabular view of 
the relative frequency of the different pre- 
-sentations of the infant, in opposition to the 
tables drawn up by other practitioners on the 
<same subject. The relative diameters of the 
,pelvis and the foetal head, and the different 
presentations of the child, are all usefully 
tepresented by wood engravings among the 
Yetter-press, and the book is thus particu- 
arly well calculated to effect the legitimate 


eabjects of such a work. 





BIRMINGHAM HOSPITAL. 


FUNGUS MEDULLARIS. 

Tae petient was x young married woman, 
wtat. 28, a button-maker. In the latter 
_ of February 1835, whilst walking in 

house, she was suddenly seized with pa- 
ralysis, complete loss of sensation and of the 
power of voluntary motion, in all the parts 


+ af the body below the middle of the chest. 





A few days previously she had complained 
of being slightly mark gous For some time, 
repeated and carcful examinations of the 
spinal column were made without any dis. 
ease being detected there; and the case was 
treated by bleeding and blistering near the 
spine, the internal administration of mer. 
cury, and afterwards by the external appli. 
cation of strychnine, but without the slight. 
est advantage. From the commencement of 
the paralysis there was involuntary dis. 
charge of the feces, and it was necessary to 
use the catheter daily. After the lapse of 
some weeks, a swelling became visible on 
the left side of the spine between the scapu- 
le and this tumour, which was tense and 
slightly elastic ressure, steadily, 
though slowly, in in size till it be- 
came rather larger than a man’s fist. It 
was suspected to be a mass of the medullary 
sarcoma, and it was not, therefore, opened. 
Extensive sores formed on the nates and 
back, but from them the it never ex- 
perienced the slightest uneasiness. She died 
on the 11th of June. 

The spinal column was opened on the 
following day. The tumour was found to be 
of the kind suspected. It extended between 
the spinous processes to tha right side of the 
spine, and passed into the spinal canal 
through an aperture made by the partial 
destruction of the posterior portion of two 
of the dorsal vertebra, at en the 
medulla spinalis was ized, being 
converted into a thin cream-like substance. 
—Trans. Prov. Med. Assoc. 





We are authorized by Mr. Crosse, of Nor- 
wich, to state, “‘ that he is not in the habit 
“ of consulting with Quacks either in or 
“ out of the profession, and never did con- 
“sult with the person named in the last 
*“ number of Tar Lancer; but he repre- 
“ sented fully this quack’s proceedings before 
“ Mr. Warburton, as Chairman of the Par- 
“ liamentary Committee to investigate the 
** state of medical education, two years ago. 
“ The said quack is, notwithstanding, avery 
* civil ere only by: lies, like many 
“ other people, by way of getting an Aonest 
“ livelihood. 





The publication of Mr. Highley’s “ Natu- 
ralist’s Library” proceeda with spirit and 
regulazity. The work, taken altogether, 
has not its equal amongst volumes of the 
same character in the whole range of our 
minor literature. 





CORRESPONDENTS. 


The communications of Mr. C. B. Bree, 
and “ One of the Committee,” reached us at 
too late a period to be inserted in Tus 
Lancet of the present week. 
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